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JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—~>— 
HISTORY. 

History of the House of Austria, from the foundation of 
the Monarchy to the Death of Leopold the Second. 
By Wituiam Coxe, F.R.S., Archdeacon of Wilts. 
Third edition. In 3 vols. Vol. I. London, Bohn. | 

An addition to Bohn’s Standard Library of a work | 

which has taken its place permanently among the most | 

treasured volumes of English historical literature. It is | 
the peculiarity of the series to which it now belongs, 
that it has associated cheapness with excellence. The 
works selected are those of enduring fame, whose value, 
after they have been read, is as great as when the leaves 
were uncut. The example cannot fail to have its influ- 
ence on the general tone of what is termed the cheap 
press. We believe, and every day’s experience confirms 
the opinion, that the public, that is, the mass of readers 
and book-buyers, prefer the best books, if they can pro- 
cure them. ‘They would rather expend 3s. in the pur- 
chase of a good history, than in the buying of a trashy 
novel; and the reason they had, until lately, appeared to 





‘J lose no time in returning the draft of the speech, which 
ees to me to be excellent, and to bear no marks either of 
the lamp or the nightcap. I have ventured, however, to 
attempt to heighten a little the principal tirade, by a few 
verbal alterations, but chiefly by inserting, as shortly as pos- 
sible, two or three leading topics, which ,seem material 
enough to deserve particular notice. You will find the 
sentence, as it would stand according to the suggestion, in a 
separate paper.” 


This was of course previous to the rupture alluded to 
in the former notice, and the cause of which has not 
been accurately ascertained. It was just before this that 
Pirr addressed to him the advice which may still have 
its uses :— 

PITT ON FOREIGN POLICY. 


On the general state of things I can form very little judg- 
ment; but I rather fear, from the accounts from the Con- 
tinent, that there is very little prospect of your meeting with 
any effectual support from thence at present, either in an 
attempt to save Switzerland, or for any other useful purpose. 
If this should be the case, I own that, on refiection, I doubt 
very much the prudence, though not at all the justice, of risk- 
ing at all hazards the determination of withholding such of the 
restitutions as have not yet taken place; and, having con- 
ceived this doubt, I feel anxious just to state it to you, be- 
cause I certainly was very strongly inclined to the contrary 
opinion, both when I conversed with you, and as late as when 
I saw your brother here in his way to town. I am by no 
means sure that we should not sufficiently consult our real 
security, preserving at the same time the advantages of peace, 
by contenting ourselves with a state of very increased and 
constant preparation, both naval and military ; and by endea- 
vouring, in the mean time, to lay the foundation of a defensive 
system in Europe, rather than by involving ourselves imme- 
| diately in a separate war, only for the advantage of being able 
| to carry it on with these possessions still in our bands. I 
| State this, however, only as a doubt; feeling that I have not 
| the grounds before me to form any decisive judgment in my 
| own mind, and much less any worth offering to others. 


| Some time after this, ADDINGTON was desirous to 


| have the aid of Prrr in the government, and an over- 


| ture was made to him through Lord Menvitie. The 
| reply, dated March 22, 1803, dated from Walmer Castle, 
| thus relates the result of the conference :— 


| As matter of private gratification, Mr. Pitt has the reverse 


patronise the latter, was only because they were unable | of any wish to return to official situation ; and if the present 
to obtain the former at the same prices. Mr. Born has | administration prove themselves competent to carry on the 
tried the experiment whether, the cost being the same, | government with reasonable prospect of success, and are de- 
the standard histories would not be bought in preference | termined afterwards to adhere to those leading principles of 
to the ephemeral novels. The bold attempt has proved foreign and domestic policy which he has so long considered 
entirely successful, and we trust that he will be encou- essential, his wishes to be able to support them out of office 


raged to proceed until he shall have thus placed within | 
reach of every reader, not the perusal only, but the pos- 

session, of all the really standard literature in our 

language, whose copyrights he can procure, intermingled 

with translations from the great standard authors of 
France, Germany, and Italy. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The Life and Correspondence of the Right Hon. Henry 
Addington, first Viscount Sidmouth. By the Hon. 
GeorGe Preview, D.D. Dean of Norwich. In 3 
vols. London, 1847. Murray. 

L [SECOND NOTICE.] 

WE promised a further gleaning from these volumes did 

space permit. The last ten days having been remark- 

ably dull in “the Row,” we are enabled to give them 
another notice. 

Among the correspondence, the letters that will be 
read with the most interest are those of Mr. Pir, of 
which there are many, proving that ADDINGTON was 
little better than his puppet. He even sent him his 
speeches for correction, as appears by the following 
extract :— 


are precisely the same as they were at their first formation. 

e does not, however, @ssuise from me that many things 
have occurred, both in Telation to their transactions with 
foreign powers (so far as he has the means of judging of them) 
and with regard to the financial operations and statements of 
the treasury, as to have given him sincere concern; and if it 
were not under the circumstances of the present critical 
moment of the country, he doubts how far, considering the 
connection he has had for these many years with its financial] 
affairs, he was at liberty to refrain so long from stating to the 
public the fatal errors which he is satisfied exist in the state- 
ment made with regard to the amount of the national revenue 
compared with the charges upon it. As things now stand, he 
is induced, from all these considerations, for the present, at 
least, to adhere to the resolution of continuing his residence 
where he is, and refraining from taking part in the discussions 
of parliament. I did not conceal from him the idea you mea- 
tioned, of his returning to a share of the government with a 
person of rank and consideration at the head of it perfectly 
agreeable to him, and even specified the person you had named. 
But there was no room for any discussion on that part of the 
subject, for he stated at once, without reserve or affectation, 
his feelings with regard to any proposition founded on such a 
basis. The uncertain state of his health makes him still doubt 
how far, in any case, he could be justified in undertaking a 
lead in public affairs, under the difficulties now existing or 
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impending. The moment of a negotiation still in suspense he 
considers in every view unfit for his taking part ; but, in any 
event, nothing could induce him to come forward except an 
urgent sense of public duty, and a distinct knowledge that his 
services (such as they may be) are wished and thought essential 
both in the highest quarter, and by all those with whom (in 
consequence of any arrangement that might be formed on that 
ground) he might have to act confidentially. He is firmly of 
Opinion that he could not, on this supposition, have any 
chance of answering his own ideas of being useful to the 
country in one of the great points on which he lays a principal 
stress, but by returning to the management of its finances. 


_ A remarkable proof is here recorded of the estimation 
in which Fox was personally held even by his political 
opponents :— 


Mr. Fox’s powers of attraction must have been extraor- 
dinary indeed, to overcome, as they did, not only the feebler 
resistance of Lord Sidmouth’s political prepossessions, but 
also the more deeply rooted predispositions which were be- 
lieved to prevail in the royal mind. Yet that such was the 
case is unquestionable, ‘‘ Little did I think,’’ said his Ma- 
jesty to Lord Sidmouth, at the first interview with which he 
honoured him after the fatal event—“ little did I think that I 
should ever live to regret Mr. Fox’s death.’’ Lord Sidmouth 
justly considered it as a public misfortune. It occurred at 
a moment when his extraordinary abilities were most required, 
and when he was employing them in a manner most beneficial 
to his country. The arena of political strife was a miserable 
preparation for a death-bed: yet he was hurried from one 
scene to the other with so little warning, that Lord Sidmouth, 
at his last visit, on the 28th of July, found him reading Virgil. 
Mr. Fox received, during his illness, all the sympathy which 
the utmost devotion of friendship could impart ; and Lord 
Sidmouth particularly remarked that ‘‘ Lord Holland’s atten- 
tions to his uncle were delightful.’’ 


And in a letter to Hitey he thus alludes to the 

event :— 
** Richmond Park, Sept. 14th, 1806. 

‘My dear Hiley,—Poor Fox closed his career yesterday 
evening, and, I trust, is at peace. He suffered little, but was 
occasionally dejected; in general, however, he preserved his 
complacency, and smiled when any friend approached him, 
even when he could not converse: as late as Thursday, when 
he rallied considerably, he talked with Lord Holland and 
others very cheerfully ; and, observing a servant in the room, 
he spoke in French. Prayers were read to him every day; 
and he frequently clasped his hands together, and shewed 
strong signs of devotion. This is a soothing and gratifying 
circumstance. His last words were— I pity you !’’ looking 
at his wife: just before, he had said, ‘‘I die happy.”’ Of his 
talents there can be but one opinion. His natural disposition 
deserved, I really believe, all that could be said in its favour. 
I never knew a man of more apparent sincerity ; more free 
from rancour, or even severity ; and hardiy any one so en- 
tirely devoid of affectation. His principles, unhappily, were 
not sufficieatly fixed, and he was too easily led. The conse- 
quences of this event will be embarrassing; with respect to 
his office, nothing is yet settled. * * * * William is a 
great comfort to me: he has a sweet temper, and shews 
talents. He returns to Westminster to-morrow; and, at his 
own earnest request, begins his preparation to stand out as a 
King’s scholar. I hope he will succeed: at any rate, the 
attempt will produce application, and excite emulation. 


‘* Affectionately yours, Ss.” 


Nor must we omit some reminiscences of 


SHERIDAN AND JEKYLL. 


There were two features in the recent session which Mr. 
Addington’s biographer cannot but regard as subjects both of 
public and private interest—the warm support which Mr. 
Sheridan gave to the Minister in parliament, and the secession 
of Mr. Pitt. Mr. Sheridan’s assistance was spontaneous and 
disinterested; he neither received, nor, as far as the author can 
ascertain, expected any office or other return from Mr. Ad- 
dington. His accession appears to have been oceasioned 


solely by respect for the Minister, and approbation of his 
measures and conduct; and from this period may be dated a 


cordial intimacy between the parties, not quite amounting 
perhaps to friendship, but far exceeding the bounds of com- 
mon acquaintance, which survived all subsequent political 
revolutions, and terminated only with Mr. Sheridan's life. 
That gentleman used frequently, especially at a later period, 
to pay visits at Richmond Park, where the charms of his 
conversation, and his ready acquiescence in the quiet and 
regular habits of the family, never failed to ensure him a hearty 
welcome. The following anecdote of Lord Sidmouth’s will 
tend further to explain the footing on which his Lordship and 
Sheridan stood towards each other: ‘‘ There is no man,’’ 
said Sheridan to me, ‘‘ who has told me more painful truths 
than you have; and yet you will do me the justice to believe, 
that there is no one for whom I feel more respect and regard. 
I have too many irregularities in private life to reproach my- 
self with, but I may safely say, that my conscience is clear 
towards my country.’’ Nor was this by any means a solitary 
instance cf the successful manner in which Mr. Addington’s 
bland, frank, and liberal disposition, when, by any accident 
brought into closer contact with his political opponents, not 
merely softened their hostility, but converted their feelings of 





disapprobation into those of attachment and regard. Thus, 
for instance, the celebrated Mr. Jekyll was an active, though 
ever a most honourable opponent, both of Mr. Pitt’s and Mr. 
Addington’s administrations; yet the author remembers with 
pleasure the long and delightful visits which that gentleman 
used to pay to Lord Sidmouth in the evening of their lives, 
their varied though equally attractive powers of conversation, 
and ths entire accordance of their sentiments on almost every 
subject. 


We conclude appropriately with the Biographer’s 
singularly impartial sketch of the 


CHARACTER OF LORD SIDMOUTH. 


Greatness is a relative term; and whether the world will 
assign it to an individual must depend, not simply on intrinsic 
merit, but also on the peculiar circumstances of the period, 
and upon comparison with other eminent men. In a more 
settled and peaceful era, when there would naturally be fewer 
competitors for the distinction, Lord Sidmouth’s claim to this 
appellation would have been strong indeed. But in those 
eventful times, and amidst such a constellation of wonderful 
men as was then above the horizon, the character which may 
be most safely claimed for his lordship is that of a faithful, 
wise, vigilant and intrepid minister. Not that the preceding 
pages do not present him to view as a statesman sage in coun- 
cil and vigorous in action, who, throughout a prolonged public 
life, performed more valuable services and committed fewer 
errors than many of those who have enjoyed for the moment 
a higher reputation. But the characteristics of his conduct 
were better calculated to produce the sober, equable fruits of 
prudence, judgment, and reflection, than those sudden flashes 
of genius by which contemporary applause is chiefly at- 
tracted. He wanted also, or, at least, he did not exercise to 
a sufficient extent, the one quality, by which in a free country 
attention may be best attracted—that of commanding elo- 
quence. He was a reasoner rather than an orator. 





FICTION. 

The Jesuit in the Family. A Tale. By ANDREW STEIN- 
Mertz, Author of “ The Novitiate,”’ &c. London, 1847. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 8vo. pp. 328. 

ANOTHER of those onslaughts upon the Jesuits at 

present so popular in Europe, and with the same weapon 

—a fiction, whose peculiar recommendation for such a 

warfare is, that it can slay reputations without ihe aspect 

of unfairness, simply by portraying all from whom the 
writer dissents as unredeemed scoundrels, and all who 
agree with him as paragons of virtue. 

“The Novitiate,”” which some of our readers may pro- 
bably remember, for it was reviewed in THe Critic at 
considerable length, was intended, says M. SrEINMETZ, 
“to exhibit the Jesuit in training. The present work to 
display the Jesuit In ACTION.” , 

In this Christian-like spirit does he proceed with his 





analysis of the Jesuit character. 
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“The Jesuit’s end is the conquest of a soul, and all its 
contingencies ; his means are every motive that can in- 
fluence the human heart. The Jesuit is impelled by a 
self-idea; but his selfishness is not the littleness of 
common men. It is something preternatural. It scorns 
the petty motives of other men, and seeks to rival Provi- 
dence in its comprehensive grasp. It isa mortal’s in- 
finitude. (Fudge!) To the Jesuit all things are 
indifferent except the end he has in view. That end of 
his endeavours may, with certain modifications, be com- 
mon to the leaders of all professing Christians ; but the 
main characteristic of the Jesuit is his tenacity of pur- 
pose—his determination to compass his end by all the 
means which he believes the God of his cause offers for 
his appliance. For it were absurd to suppose that the 
Jesuits are not sincere in their desire to proselytize the 
world. They are sincere—preternaturally earnest in that 
determination.” 

Now it must strike all reasonable persons that the 
admissions here made are fatal to the case of the ob- 
jector. He gives the Jesuits credit for perfect sincerity 
—in what? In their endeavours to proselytize the world. 
But is that a fault in them? Do not all sects endeavour 
to proselytize? What mean the missions abroad and at 
home 3;—the sums subscribed by willing votaries ;—the 
praises lavished on the good missionaries who devote 
their lives to the promulgation of their faith, if the ob- 
ject be not to proselytize? Or is it indeed with M. 
STEINMETZ, as with so many others having less intellect 
to plead in excuse, that he has no objection to a zeal 
for proselytizing when it is used to advance his parti- 
cular ism, and that his hostility is confined to prose- 
lytizing to the ism of somebody else. 

If he does not mean this, we confess ourselves unable 
to comprehend the purpose of this story; and if such 
was his design, it is one against which we must protest 
in the name of Christian charity and of justice. 

We have no love for the Jesuits, but we detest and 
dread much more the uncharitable spirit that could, as 
does M. SrernMETz in his preface, deliberately charge 
any body of his fellow men with “ perjury, fraud, 
equivocation, falsehood in all its ramifications; murder 
and violence, and things not to be named.” None 
would more regret than should we to behold the restora- 
tion in Europe of the influence once possessed by that 
remarkable association. But we cannot forget that 
Jesuitism exists, and ever has existed, apart from those 
to whom the title has been given. The spirit that moves 
the Jesuits, stirs also the hearts of many other sectaries. 
Its presence may be traced in every town, in every society 
—wearing other and widely differing shapes, it is true, 
but seeking the same end by the same instrument. That 
end is _POWER—that instrument is, the fear of the 
weak-minded, 

At will be readily supposed that a fiction conceived 
with a design so malignant as that which is apparent in 
the passages we have quoted from the preface will be 
marked by the oncsidedness and injustice inseparable 
from a mind so narrow, acrid, and bigotted, by which 
the law of love, as proclaimed by Christianity, has never 
been comprehended. M. Sreminmerz has indeed a 
certain amount of ability. Though entirely wanting in 
heart, he may boast a head. He has learned, moreover, 
how to construct a popular tale, and how to give it an 
interest apart from its polemics, and if the animus could 
be forgotten, the story, as a composition, would reward 
perusal. But the malignant impulse is never absent for 
a page. Even the finest passages are blurred by its 
intrusion. 

For these reasons we cannot recommend it to our 
readers. Nothing that is anti-Christian in its spirit will 
pass unrebuked in the columns of Tue Critic. 





Experiences of a Gaol Chaplain ; comprising Recollec- 
tions of a Ministerial Intercourse with Criminals of 
various Classes, with their Confessions. In 3 vols. 

WE doubt the paternity of these volumes. We do not 

believe that they were written by a gaol chaplain, or even 

by a clergyman. We suspect that the experiences are 
imaginations, and the recollections clever fancies. The 
work is in truth a fiction, of the same class as the 

“Diary of a late Physician,” which was written by a 

awyer, and the “ Reminiscences of a Monthly Nurse,” 

which were the product of a gentleman, who had proba- 
bly never so much as looked upon a lady “in the 
straw.” 

But, nevertheless, though not what he appears, the 
author is a writer of no common powers, and his work, 
as a fiction, is far above the average of the novels of the 
season. He has taken some pains to collect from circuit 
gossip the memories of barrister friends, and perhaps 
from complaisant gaolers and turnkeys, many facts 
stranger than aught the fancy could invent, which he 
has used as the foundation or framework of his narra- 
tive, and so given to them an air of probability that 
adds vastly to their interest, and will doubtless impose 
upon the majority of readers who will believe implicitly 
that the story so naturally told is true to the letter. We 
say not this at all in the way of blame, for it is an un- 

uestioned privilege of the novelist to assume any shape 
that pleases him, and the more he “lies like truth” the 
greater his merit. We make the observation, lest the 
unpractised reader should be led by reliance upon the 
title-page to form wrongful conclusions as to the results 
of our criminal law, the management of our gaols, and 
the treatment of our criminals. 

It will be gathered, from this description of it, that the 
Experiences of a Gaol Chaplain is a book to be bor- 
rowed, and that a pleasant evening might be spent over 
its pages. Many of the stories are exciting, and some 
of the lighter anecdotes agreeably relieve the graver 
narratives of crime and the dark portraitures of 
criminals. 

His plan is sufficiently simple. As a Gaol Chaplain, it 
is supposed that he has access to all the prisoners; he 
wins their confidence, and they tell him their histories. 
Others of the stories are related to him by other persons 
with whom he comes in contact, such as the visiting 
magistrate, the gaoler, a friend in the street, and so forth. 
It is, in truth, a collection of lively tales and anecdotes, 
strung together by this slight thread. 

The author excels in painting the dark traits of 
humanity, wielding the brush with a bold and vigorous 
hand, producing fine effects by a few happy touches. 
He fails in the more delicate task of drawing the senti- 
ments and affections. He attracts the attention, but he 
cannot engage the sympathies. Then he is singularly 
undramatic. He is unable to conduct a dialogue ina 
conversational shape, so as to bring the speakers bodily 
before the eye. And as for his wit, it is flat and poor 
indeed. Let him, in his future fictions, shun attempts 
at fun, for which nature has not fitted him. His voca- 
tion is among the sterner passions, and to them let him, 
if he loves his fame, henceforth confine himself. In 
proof of these observations, we take a portion of one of 
the tales and a couple of anecdotes. The former is 
averred to be the report of the trial of a servant for the 
murder of her master. From the introduction of names 
well-known on the Western Circuit, we presume that it 
is at least founded on fact. It presents a fair picture of 
a country jury, and of the manner in which these solemn 
events affect those whom professional duties have fami- 
liarized to the spectacle, and we fear, also, that there is 
but too much truth in the remark that she had been 
“hung by her own counsel.” A week’s experience in a 
criminal court will prove that such an occurrence is not 
unfrequent. 
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She was defended, in the absence from sudden illness of his | day appear.” A very few moments sufficed to disperse the 





leader, by a junior counsel, who aimed at the reputation of | dense assemblage collected within the county hall. Suspense 


‘‘an immensely clever young man,” with ‘very original 
views,’’ and who ‘had an opinion of his own’’ on most 
points. He chose to consider her guilty, and as such treated 
her. She asseverated her innocence. Repeatedly, and in 
solemn terms, did she protest that she had no knowledge, 
direct or indirect, of the crime laid to her charge; but her 
counsel, instead of crediting her, raised this point of law, and 
that point of law (which the judge successively overruled), and 
shewed an evident reluctance to cross-examine any witness for 
the prosecution, apparently from a dread of eliciting facts un- 
favourable to the prisoner. His defence was a series of quib- 
bles, not a thorough sifting of facts. - * +’ «ie 
jury retired. It was an agricultural jury! God help the 
poor prisoner! Such juries and such jurors as I have known 
leave my own country parish! Juries to whom I would not 
entrust the fate of a favourite dog. Obstinate, prejudiced, 
narrow-minded, cruel, deaf to reason, and inaccessible to re- 
monstrance: men, as Lord John Russell aptly described 
them, ‘‘whose intellects are as muddy as their roads, and 
their wills far more obstinate than those of the brutes they 
drive.” Such beings had their representatives in the jury-box 
that morning. The foreman sat with lips firmly screwed to- 
gether, knitted brows, and a lowering resolute eye, which said 
as plainly as lips and eyes could say, ‘‘ My mind is made up: 
this is a hanging matter!’’ Once this expression varied, when 
the judge, in his charge, dwelt on the points favourable to the 
prisoner. The foreman then rolled his eyes in the most ex- 
traordinary manner round the court, and fixed them finally on 
the ceiling. It was tantamount to ‘Zell that to tlhe 
marines!’ Within two of him was an aged, sharp-visaged 
man, who sat bolt upright, the very prototype of horror! 
He held his hands firmly clasped together; and, as the evi- 
dence proceeded, seemed to say, ‘‘ What! poison a 
Farmer !!! on his own homestead, with his missis by his 
side, surrounded by his grunting pigs, and cackling hens, 
encircled by all that makes life dear; the kine lowing in their 
stalls, and the geese hissing on the green. Tear him from 
existence, and thus! Death by flame would be too mild a 
punishment.’’? On the same row was another agriculturist, 
a broad-faced, wide-mouthed, drowsy-looking being, who 
yawned at times fearfully, and seemed much inclined to 
sneeze. But he had manners! Whenever the judge spoke, 
he roused himself. And when Baron Bayley commented, as 
he could scarcely avoid doing, on the enormity of the crime, 
our somnolent friend shook his head slowly but zealously, 
much in the spirit of the candidate on the Bristol hustings, 
who cried, ‘‘ I say ditto to Mr. Burke—I say ditto to Mr. 
Burke.’’ Marked and visible was the effect which the un- 
certainty of the jury produced upon the court. An air of 
deepened gravity stole over the features of the judge. It 
seemed as if then, and for the first time, his mind had ad- 


mitted the conviction that the verdict of the jury would | 


be unfavourable. He stopped the cause he was trying, 
and again referred to his notes. While so engaged a 
bustl: was heard without, and the jury in a_ body 
returned into court. The solemn question was put in the 
twanging, nasal accents of a hardened and careless official. 
‘** Gentlemen of the jury, are you agreed upon your verdict ? 
How say you? Is the prisoner at the bar guilty, or not 
guilty?’’ ‘‘Guitty.’”’ ‘ You say she is guilfy; that is 
your verdict, and so say you all? ’’ The judge slowly put on 
the black cap, and’ proceeded to pass sentence. His address 
was short, but impressive, and full of feeling. Nothing in the 
shape of reproach was to be found in it. He dwelt upon the 
awful features of her position; and entreated her wholly to 
abstract her thoughts from that world which was so soon to close 
upon her for ever. The wretched woman gazed wildly around 
her when Baron Bayley began his address, as if wholly unpre- 
pared for the verdict, and utterly unable to realise it. She 
grasped the dock convulsively with her hands; her face became 
perfectly livid, and her bosom heaved with a vehemence and 
rapidity frightful to witness. But, as his lordship proceeded, 
the extraordinary nerve, which she had hitherto displayed, re- 
turned, and she listened calmly and submissively to her sen- 
tence. At its close she curtsied most respectfully to the court, 
and uttered in tones low, but distinctly audible in the stillness 


had given place to certainty ; and the curiosity of the idler was 
| appeased. In squeezing through the portal, I passed into a 
| group of counsel, who were discussing the evidence. ‘ Was 
| there ever,”’ said one, ‘a line of defence so promising and so 
| marred? Why not have called the deceased’s widow? Where 
| was she on the morning of old Ampthill’s death? Risk there 
could have been none in subjecting her to a raking cross- 
| examination.” ‘‘ The prisoner herself suggested it,’ remarked 
another, ‘Through her attorney she handed a slip of paper 
_to her counsel, Its purport was, ‘ Call my late mistress as to 
my character and conduct while her servant. Cross-examine 
her. She cannot speak ill of me.’ The genius replied, ‘ It is 
useless, the case is complete.’”’ ‘Ha, ha, ha! a remark 
| worthy of an original thinker—truly descriptive of the man 
| who has an ‘ opinion of his own,’ onall points.’’ ‘‘ I remember 
| Sir Vicary Gibbs telling me,’’ resumed the first speaker, ‘*‘ that 
he had more than once ‘known a prisoner hung by his own 
|counsel!’ T set it down as one of Sir Vicary’s vinegar 
| speeches, and never could man say a bitter thing with greater 
gusto ; but to-day have I seen it exemplified. The party whe 
| has actually tied the noose round the neck of that unhappy 
| woman is ’* «Her own counsel,”’ said Serjeant Pell, 
| coming up, and finishing the sentence. 





From the anecdotes scattered about we take two, 
One— 


A RECOLLECTION OF SYDNEY SMITH. 
| As Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s, the living of Edmon- 


| ton, a valuable and desirable benefice, became at his disposal. 
| It had previously been held by Mr. Tate, better known as 
| ‘* Tate of Richmond ;’’ and the senior curate on the benefice 
was the Reverend Thomas Tate, the learned incumbent’s son. 
| Some short time after Canon Tate’s demise, Mr. Smith called 
on the bereaved family. The meeting was painful; and the 
more because the visiter adverted, in feeling and appropriate, 
terms, to the worth, both as a father and a friend, of him whose 
loss they one and all deplored. ‘‘ And the information I have 
now to communicate,” added Mr. Sydney Smith, “ will, I 
fear, startle you—painfully, perhaps. The living is given 
away!’’ ‘ No,’’ was the reply ; ‘we feel no surprise at the 
circumstance; it is a living of too much consequence long to 
remain vacant.’’ .‘‘I am glad,” was the rejoinder, ‘‘ to hear 
you speak so calmly of a result that was inevitable.” ‘‘ For 
ourselves,’’ was the answer, ‘‘ we had no hope. The income 
of the benefice, the interest that would be made for it, the 
many expectants which such a vacancy would create; the per- 
sonal claims upon individual members of the Chapter which 
such a prize was sure to bring forward; all those forbade our 
cherishing the slightest hope on the subject.’’ ‘‘ Well,’’ cried 
Sydney Smith, ‘the appointment has been made; and I be- 
lieve it to be a good one.’’ ‘* No doubt of it,’’ was the ac- 
quiescent remark ; the character of the patron guarantees it.” 
| It is given,’’ continued the Canon quietly, ‘‘to a gentleman 
| whose surname is the same as that of the last incumbent— 
| Tate; and he is said to be at this moment staying somewhere 
| in the neighbourhood of London.”’ ‘‘ An immaterial point to 
|us,’’ was the reply. ‘‘ He can be no relative of ours—we 
_ know nothing about him—nothing” save this, that he is a for- 
|tunate man.’’ ‘And curious enough,”’ continued the digni- 
‘tary, with unruffled gravity, ‘‘ his Christian name is Thomas,”’ 
‘‘We have no knowledge of him,’’ was the reply, ‘‘ none 
whatever—nor he, of course, of us.’’ ‘‘ Strange, indeed, 
| considering you are the party!’’ cried Sydney Smith, with a 
| humorous but most benevolent smile. ‘‘ You,’’ glancing at 
| the son of his old friend, ‘‘ you are the man—you, and no 
| other—the Vicar of Edmonton!’’ Which was the happiest of 
| the assembled group ?—the party who so unexpectedly re- 
ceived so valuable a benefice, or the generous-hearted man who 
so delicately bestowed it ? 


The other of 








A BISHOP OF EXETER. 


At the period to which I refer, Bishop 





held the see of 


Exeter. He had been in the army; was a finished courtier ; 
and stood high in favour with the Regent. You may imagine 
his lordship was not peculiarly starched in his ideas, was not 
claimed or lauded by any of the Wilberforce school,—when I 





that prevailed, ‘‘T am innocent, my lord; and so it will one 
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tell you that frequently might he be seen driving four-in-hand | The story of Rosin Hoop, so far as any thing is really 
on the Heavitree road; or during the race week making his known about him, may be briefly told. The first ques- 
way towards Haldon. He was an admirable whip; but it | tion that will occur to the reader is, whether he was 
always struck me, who am not over precise, that the black indeed a real personage, or only an embodiment of a 
silk apron, clerical hat, and episcopal wig, looked a little outré popular and poetical ideal of a bold outlaw, exhibiting 
on the driving box. Independent of his penchant for the | th. traits of the English character, generosity, bravery, 
reins, Dr. (by the way, no one ever called him, much as frankness, and rendered respectable by representing him 


he was flattered, ‘a saintly bishop,’) liked a rubber, and was : . ligt 
an adept at whist. yoo phan when in London, at |as no vulgar highwayman, buta robber upon principle, 


Carlton-house, it was understood that in forming the prince’s | taking from the rich and giving to the poor. In the 
card-table the Bishop of Exeter should be included. But absence of any proof to the contrary, such we should 
that illustrious individual, who agreed so ill with his wife, | Conjecture to be the origin of Rosin Hoop, and that 
and so well with his ministers, was not a very nice observer of | the adventures attributed to him are successive inven~ 
times and seasons, and would frequently have his rubber on a tions of balladists, seeking to introduce something new 
Sunday. The bishop’s sense both of hearing and seeing was for the gratification of the audiences to whom they sung 
wonderfully dependent upon times and circumstances. It was | or declaimed. Buta different opinion has been started 
marvellous how blind and deaf he became while breathing the; by some antiquarians, of whom Rrrson is the most 
palace atmosphere. But this Sunday amusement was more | prominent. He says, that the outlaw’s real name was 
than he could wink at. He would neither play with the Rogerr Firzoorn, gradually vulgarised into Hoop. 
prince nor against him. He cut the card-table—till twelve | An article in the Westminster Review threw out the 
a and during the interval stood behind the prince’s | conjecture that he might have been of later date than 
chair, amusing the royal amphitrion with his courtly gossip; p44 peen previously supposed, and adopting the hint 
and shuffling, by roval command, the prince’s cards. Mr. : ained, BULWER, in his “ Last of the B ” 
Nation became acquainted with this trait of character, and there contained, DULWER, Is Us Last ome ue, 
: oe ia c P ». | has boldly introduced him as a follower of the Earl of 
preserved it. In two life-like sketches—he caricatured admi- | J 
rably—he presented ‘Life on the Heavitree Road; and LEICESTER, and a leader of the popular party then be- 
“Sunday Night at Carlton House.”” The latter drawing was | !Nning to assume a distinct form, and to claim a voice 
admirable. The easy attitude and good humoured bearing of | in the affairs of the country. Of course all this is sheer 
the royal voluptuary; the booing, cringing curve of Colonel | conjecture; not a particle of authority is adduced for 
, the prince’s partner; the earnest air of the bishop, | any one particular; and if in such cases the fancy is to 
standing close by the Regent’s chair, shuffling busily, yet | be admitted as a witness, any other period of our history 
noiselessly, his countenance clouded with anxiety, as having | might in like manner be made picturesque by the intro- 
the double task of watching the game, and watching the clock, duction of Rosin and his band. Even the date of the 
which pointed to ten minutes to midnight; all this was | ballad is unknown. Opinions differ a century or two 
sketched to the life. | upon its antiquity. The first edition whose existence is 
———— - | proved is in 1508, and is entitled the “ Lytell Geste of 
POETRY. | Robyn Hode.” Mr. Gurcn has a sort of opinion of 
— | his own, wavering between the ideal and the real. He 
A Lytell Geste of Robin Hode, with other Ancient and| cannot bring himself to consider his hero as an ima- 
Modern Ballads and Songs relating to this celebrated , ginary being; his good sense equally revolts from the 
Yeoman ; to which is prefixed his History and Charac- | daring speculation of the Westminster Review. He con- 
ter, grounded upon other Documents than those made | cludes that he did exist, but that he was really “‘a yeo- 
use of by his former Biographer, “ Mister Ritson.’ | man good,” and an outlaw robber, as the poem paints 
Edited by Jonn Marrnew Gutcn, F.S.A.; and|him. We have omitted to state that in the second vo- 
adorned with Cuts by F. W. Farruotr, F.S.A. In|lume Mr. Gutcu has collected all the modern poems 
two volumes. Longman and Co. | he could find relating to Rosin Hoop, and this is cer- 
Is there any necessary connection between archeology | tainly not the least entertaining portion of the work. 
and twaddle? Wherefore is it that the moment aman| Of the latter parts we now proceed to offer two spe- 
busies himself in the collection of the relics of any thing | cimens; one of the prose, the other of the poetry. 
—whether of an inscription, or a family tree, or a rust r| Mr. Gurcu quotes largely from a MS. in the British 
weapon, or old ballads—he becomes prosy and prolix, | Museum, which professes to be a minute narrative of the 
and inflicts upon the public a pile of lumber, amid which | history and exploits of Rosin, whom it states to have 
the really valuable materials that have turned up in the | been born at Lockesley, (in Yorkshire, as some say, or 
course of his researches are completely stifled. Here | as others say, in Nottinghamshire, in the reign of the 
are two volumes—no pigmies, but big and handsome | Second Henry. His parents were of good blood, and 
volumes—devoted wholly to Ronin Hoop! It may be | he inherited a fortune ; but, having wasted his estate, he 
imagined how much of mere drivel there must be to | took to the highway. This is the description of 
swell suchsa theme to such a size. ‘The ballad is known | ROBIN HOOD AND HIS COMPANIONS. 
: nt tl not very long—a few pages will | Then joining to him many stout fellows of like disposition, 
ae the renowned personage it celebrates | amongst whom Little John was principal, or next to him, they 
little is really known, though much has been conjectured. | haunted about Barnsdale Forest, Clompton Park, and such 
enty pages at the utmost would suffice for the telling | other places. They used most of all shooting, wherein they 
of all the facts actually ascertained relative to his | excelled all the men of the land, though, as occasion required, 
parentage, education, and adventures. How, then, does | they had also other weapons. One of his first exploits was 
Mr. Gurcu contrive to spin out his text to the capacity | the going abroad into a forest, and bearing with him a bow 
of two volumes? By pressing into service all that | of exceeding great strength, he got into company with certain 
everybody has ever said about his hero, in the way of nar- rangers or sarap who fell to quarrel ng op" as —, 
rative, or about i cae show to use such a bow as no man was able to shoot with; 
pate peel by dnanenemeae Br | whereunto Robin replied, that he had two better than that at 


leader, varying the : | Lockesley, only he bare that with him nowe as a birding bow. 
uns suiideaaad oe 2 roa - gee At length the contention grew so hot, that there was a wager 
‘ » hot sentences only, but | jaid about the killing of a deer a great distance off; for pers 


words, are made excuses for long notes and tedious his head to a certai 

criticisms, conjecture being resorted to when facts fail. ee eae oo son of which sng 
Mr. Gutcn criticises the critics, taking care to quote | others presently took. So the mark being found out, one of 
them in full. And in this manner it is that the work is | them, they were both to make his heart faint and hand un- 
made up. steady, as he was about to shoot, urged him with the losse of 
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his head if he missed the mark. Notwithstanding, Robin 
killed the deer, and gave every man his money again, save to 
him which at the point of shooting so upbraided him with 
danger to lose his head. For that money, he said, they would 
drink together, and hereupon the other stomached the matter ; 
and from quarrelling they grew to fighting with him. But 
Robin, getting him somewhat off with shooting, dispatched 
them, and so fled away; and then, betaking himself to live 
in the woods by such booty as he could get, his company in- 
creased to a hundred and a half; and in those days, whether 
they were favoured, or howsoever, they were counted invin- 
cible. Wheresoever he heard of any that were of unusual 
strength and hardiness, he would disguise himself, and rather 
than fail, go like a beggar and become acquainted with them ; 
and after he had tried them with fighting, never give them 
over till he had used means to draw them to live after his 
fashion. 





One of the ballads probably suggested has the scene 
in “Ivanhoe,” which Scort has told with such infinite 
spirit. The king had gone disguised as a monk to see 
the famous outlaw in his retreat. They make a trial of 
their prowess. 

ROBIN HOOD AND THE KING. 
At the last shot that Robin shot, 

As his friends had fail’d before, 
So fail’d he of the garland, 

Three fingers short or more. 


’Twas Gilbert then stood up and spake, 
And thus he ’gan to say: 

Good master Robin, your arrow is lost, 
Stand forth and take your pay. 


If it be so, said Robin Hood, 
It may no better be, 

I give thee my arrow, Sir Abbott, 
And prythee, Sir, serve thou me. 


Said the King, It ill suiteth my order, 
And I say it by thy leave, 

Ever to smite a good yeoman, 
Lest I should make him grieve. 


O smite thee boldly, said Robin, 
And freely, thou hast my leave. 
Our King, as Robin spake the word, 

Folded he up his sleeve ; 


And to Robin he gave such buffet, 
To the ground he never was nigher : 
I swear on my oath, said Robin, 
Thou art a stalwart friar. 


There’s pith in thy arm, said Robin, 
Thy shooting a foe might rue ! 

Awhile the King stood, and Robin Hood, 
And looked each other through. 


Robin he looked our comely King 
Wistfully in the face ; 

So did Sir Richard of the Lee, 
Then kneel’d down in that place. 


So all the outlaws, when they saw 
How on their knees they fell, 

My lord the King of England, 
Now do I know you well. 


Mercy, said Robin, to our King, 
Under your trystel tree, 

I beg of thy grace and goodness, 
Both for my men and me. 

Yea before God that may us save, 
1 ask, said Robin then, 

Mercy of thee my lord the King, 
For me and all my men. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
A Literary Melange. By Sipney WHITING. 2 vols. 
London, 1847. 
Some of the lighter essays and sketches in this agree- 
able volume had already received the fiat of public 
approval when they appeared in the magazines. Others 
are now produced for the first time from the author’s 
writing-desk. The Melange consists of poetry and prose, 


and a three-act drama called “A Summer’s Tale of Ve- 
nice,” which exhibits a great deal of real poetical ability. 
The prose principally consists of lively sketches of 
society, with good-humoured satire on the foibles of 
classes and the follies of fashion. The picture is true, 
and the satire tells. When he ventures upon a more formal 
essay, Mr. WHITING oc a depth and breadth of 
thought which might entitle him to a place in the Quar- 
terly Reviews. His style is easy, unaffected, lively, and 
graceful, and we may congratulate contemporary litera- 
ture on the accession of an author who, as he obtains 
experience, if he will diligently labour to turn it to ac- 
count cannot fail to prove an acquisition. Asaspecimen 
adapted to our limits, rather than as the best that could 
be found, we take a clever sketch entitled 


THE LION AT A PARTY. 


Once almost in every man’s life he plays the part of a lion: 
Whether chance, design, or merit assigns him the part, he is 
sure, et some period of his life, to find himself figuring as the 
principal actor in some domestic drama, and various are the 
effects upon the different temperaments of those who have been so 
tried. Men who are celebrated in their age are decided lions— 
—lions at all times and in all places—lions to be pointed at in 
the streets, sought for at parties, and marked everywhere—in 
short, they are roaring lions, and habit makes them careless of 
remark and indifferent to the attention they attract. Included 
in this class are the really talented and the really great. Then, 
again, there are parveny lions, who are ambitious of being dis- 
tinguished, but possess not the wherewithal to distinguish 
themselves, and these resort to all sorts of manceuvres to tip- 
toe above their fellows. They are known by their restless 
hankering after notoriety, and their constantly putting forward 
claims to attention, and by their never-ceasing illustration of 
‘the mountain in labour.’’ Their health is occasionally drunk 
at dinner parties by some wag who desires a farce at home in- 
stead of turning out to the theatres, and then the happy lion 
makes a long speech, places his thumb in his waistcoat pocket, 
creates a great deal of amusement or a great deal of ennui, and 
returns home happy and elated at having been the hero of the 
camp. The lion, however, par excellence, of whom we have 
now to speak, is a very modest and retiring man, and he illus- 
trates one of the instances where a man may become a lion 
against his inclination. The name of the gentleman in ques- 
tion is Mr. John Dickens, and, strange as it may seem, he 
bears a striking resemblance to Mr. Charles Dickens, of 
“ Pickwick ”’ celebrity. Our Mr. Dickens is a man of whom 
it might justly be said, as of Charles I. that he never said a 
foolish thing, nor ever did a wise one; he is generally a taci- 
turn, always mild, gentlemanly, inoffensive, and as modest as 
Goldsmith’s Bashful Man. He deems it almost an insult if 
any one accuses him of uttering a witticism, and if he ever 
happens to make an unintentional on mot, he colours up to 
the eyes, as though he had committed acrime. For this de- 
scription of man to be made a lion by the caprice of fortune 
was the unkindest cut of all; yet, nevertheless, one unlucky 
evening saw him the lion of a party, every one listening with 
eager attention for the smart utterings which are always ex- 
pected to flow from the lips of a well-known authog as fast and 
as brilliant as the precious stones from the mouth of the good 
girl in the fairy tales. We have said that our friend resembled 
Charles Dickens, and when the servant announced ‘‘ Mr. 
Dickens,’’ at a large evening party in the country, whither 
Mr. John Dickens had been taken by a friend, those nearest 
the crowded drawing-room doors considered him as an une- 
quivocal lion, and the whisper soon spread round of—‘‘ Boz 
is here to-night—have you seen Dickens? he is in the room.” 
Now, most unfortunately, poor John Dickens was unknown to 
every one except his friend, who, after formally introducing 
him to the lady of the house, plunged into the throng, and 
left the unfortunate lion to be victimised. When he first be- 
held people staring at him, he thought something was wrong 
with his person, but a glance at the glass satisfied him upon 
this point. Still he was evidently an object of attention, 
and people whispered and looked at him, and looked 
at him and whispered, till his uneasiness increased to positive 
fear, for he thought some terrible brand was upon him. The 





fair hostess was peculiarly attentive, the young ladies simperod, 
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and the old ones stared. All was a terrible mystery, rendered | sary accompaniment to the reference books of the 
still more dreadful by his knowing no one inthe room. At} counting-house. 

the moment, however, he was contemplating rushing away at | — ——— 
all hazards, for his agony was increasing every moment, a | 

gentleman advanced FA vB and, extending his hand, said, | JOURNAL OF FRENCH LITERATURE. 

‘« Ah, Dickens, how d’ye do?—I didn’t expect you here to- | — 

night.” Our friend stammered forth something about the’ JVomen. By Lovis DesNovers. 3 vols. 1846. 
disadvantage he laboured under in not recognising the cordial | [SECOND NOTICE.] 

individual, when his horror was increased by his perceiving Nor are the reflections which follow on the institution, 
that his various common-place excuses were listened to by an or rather the conventionalities, of marriage in France 
admiring group, and the ordinary expressions of his regret | Jess forcible. Herein we at least love to believe that we 
were repeated within his hearing with as much admiration as | have the advantage of our continental neighbours, 


though he had just uttered a most profound aphorism. The | ajthough, unhappily, we may apply no inconsiderable 
unlucky lion would have sunk beneath the feelings of shame | ortion of the evil to ourselves z 

which overcame him, but the announcement of supper caused | P ; 
the attention to be monopolised to be directed into another ON MARRIAGE. 

channel, and for a moment every one was busy offering arms| We ask if the most culpable rashness does not preside at the 
to fair ladies. Hope, at this unlooked-for event, reanimated | conclusion of three-fourths of our modern marriages ? Strange 
his spirits, and, making for the door, he endeavoured to and monstrous truth! Of all the acts of individual and social 
escape, but before he could accomplish his object the fair | Jife, marriage is without doubt the most serious, and it is that 
founder of the entertainment introduced him to a lady for him | y}ich is generally undertaken with the least reflection. In 
to escort into the supper-room. He could only bow, and the | most cases more care is taken in the purchase of an equipage 
demoiselle took his arm. ‘‘ They say great geniuses are | or of ahat than in the selection of a wife. A man accepts 
generally silent, Mr. Dickens,’’ said the lady, ‘‘ and that) blindly, at the hand of an acquaintance, the mother of his 
accounts, I presume, for your being so taciturn this evening.” | children, the companion of his life, the being in whom he is 
Poor lion! he looked at the lady, to see the sardonic smile | to identify his mind, his heart, his senses, his passions, and his 
which he expected would be playing about her mouth, but all | whole existence ; and he looks a score of times at the cut of 
was natural, admiring, and composed. He really was totally | a coat which he will wear for a fortnight, and which will then 
unable to make any reply, save some vague expression of won- be transferred to the hook of a broker, or to that catacomb of 
der, and having reached the supper-room, his agony was | decayed luxury, the bag of a Jew-salesman. He calculates 
augmented by being placed in the lion’s position, at the head | with attention the value of the little domain which is about to 
of the table, near his fair entertainer. Supper was finished, | become his own; visits scrupulously the house for which he 
and our poor lion would have been glad of the smallest mouse | has resolved to bargain ; verifies with anxiety the genealogy of 
to gnaw the net of his intricate dilemma. He meditates a! the thorough-bred horse of which he covets the possession ; 











fresh trial of escape. The door was open, the room crowded. 
He might get away unobserved ; but as he was rising for the 
purpose, he heard his own name pronounced, and a gentleman | 
rising, proposed the health of Mr. Charles Dickens, in a 
speech redolent of flowers of rhetoric, and alluding to some 


and scarcely takes the trouble of inquiring into the origin and 
antecedents of her whom he is about to espouse, the honour 
or the shame; of assuring himself of the solidity of her 
principles, or of ascertaining whether the being who is to 
become to him a second self has not allowed some fearful 


of the most popular works of that gentleman. The darkness | mortgages to be raised on her existence, by those pitiless 
which had until now obscured the soul of Mr. John Dickens | creditors called errors, bad habits, and even odious vices. 

was expelled. The filin fell from his eyes, and getting on his| Without doubt, here and there, in a village, in a garret, and 
legs as best he could, with the most nervous agitation, he com- | sometimes even on a first floor, some of those marriages are 
menced, ‘‘ I assure you, ladies and gentlemen (thunders of | contracted which it has been deemed advisable to distinguish 
applause). I desire to make an explanation (still more ap- | from the generality, by the name of marriages of inclination, 
plause). Hear me, I beseech you (applause followed by | from which we may justly conclude that other marriages are 
silence). I never was in so painful a position yet (immense | contracted without inclination, that is to say, that they are 
cheering). A moment, I implore you. 1 am not whom you | marriages of indifferences, and even of dislike. But, in most 
take me for (cries of ‘ no, no,’ and ‘ yes, yes’). You are cases, it must be admitted that people marry in order to re- 
mistaken in my identity. It is true my name is Dickens | trieve their fortuue, exhausted by a reckless prodigality ; to 
(tremendous applause, and two wine glasses broken). But, | exchange a plebeian name for one of higher pretension; to 











gentlemen, I am not Boz (loud plaudits, with cries of ‘ no, 
no, your own name for ever.’ A Voice.—‘ What a splendid | 
speech). For mercy sake spare me. I am not whom you | 
take me for. I never wrote a book in my life.’’ The feelings | 
of the unhappy lion choked his utterance ; and, completely | 
overpowered with his dreadful position, he sank down in his | 
chair. The encouragement of fresh cheering failed to have | 
any effect ; and it was only when his friend could get a hear- 
inz, and explained in a few words the general mistake, that 
silence was restored, aud the unfortunate lion escaped. Mr, 
John Dickens has since written an essay called ‘‘ The Philo- 
sophy required by Lions,”’ which we should like to see pub- 
lished; but he deals forth such dire anathemas against the | 
vulgar and ill-bred system of staring, which characterises even | 
private life, that certainly actions for libel would be brought | 
against him by all the party-giving ladies in London. 





The Counting-House Assistant: comprising a series of 
Tables, §c. By B. T. Fosrer, Author of Double 
Entry, &c. London, 1847. Law. 8vo. pp. 136. 

THE indefatigable and ingenious Mr. Foster has here 

supplied to the commercial community a series of labo- 

riously constructed tables, by which they may be enabled 
to ascertain in a moment at what precise day any note 
or bill drawn at a given date falls due. To this he has 
added a summary of the usages, nature, and operation 





of bills of exchange, time tables, &c. the whole a neces- 


procure the necessary funds for some speculation ; to share 
the credit of some powerful house ; to perpetuate an immense 
fortune in the same family; to secure the favour of great 
relations who have made a _ point of such or such an alliance ; 
to regild with the ores acquired by commerce an old shield 
tarnished by poverty; or to be maintained respectably by a 
woman. These examples of venality and pride might be 


| multiplied beyond calculation, and they are all palliated by the 


vain titles of marriages of reason, of position, or of pro- 
priety, in order that a decent name may be given to the most 
ignoble of all traffic, the barter of self, which, in most cases, 
has not as its excuse, or rather as its extenuating cause, either 
the impetuosity of passion or the want of education, or cold, 
or hunger. 

How many bachelors, becoming more or less grey, say to you 
ingenuously : ‘I’ faith! I am tired of a single life; it is time 
that I should put an end to it! You do not know dy chance, 
do you, of something good ; fifteen or twenty thousand livres 
a year; a certain position in the world ; a careful education, 
intellect, talents, and a face—not too much worn (we must be 
pardoned the expression, in order that we may faithfully quote 
the language of these Philemons in search of a Baucis) ; if you 
do, although she should be both ugly and a fool, I’ faith! I 
must make up my mind to it, if she possesses the other requi- 
site advantages ?”” 

On the other side, how often do we not see parents refuse to 
allow their daughter to bestow herself through affection upon 
a young and handsome man whom she loves, and by whom 
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she is beloved, and seek to compel her by force to give her 
hand to one who is old and ugly, who does not care for her, 
and whom she detests; and they consider, good people, that 
this double horror is perfectly moral. 

The fact is, that in the eyes of a vast number of persons, 
marriage is rather a partnership than a state of wedlock; an 
union of interests rather than of feelings; a sym- 
pathy of fortunes rather than of tastes ; a fusion of property 
rather than of characters. People marry, less to be loved 
than to be benefited, less to be cherished than to be nourished. 
They marry, not to share each other’s joys and sorrows, affec- 
tions and antipathies ; but to live, to work, and to eat toge- 
ther—an arrangement which the economists declare to be less 
expensive and more lucrative than isolation. The torch of 
Hymen is consequently sometimes nothing more than a kitchen 
blaze; and when I see two affianced people without love, I 
always fancy I am contemplating a beefsteak paying court to 
a boiled chicken. * * * * The only marriages which 
are really commendable are those into whose formation enter 
a portion of the elements of which social life is composed ; a 
little interest, because poverty is one of the most dangerous 
enemies of household peace; a little suitableness, in order that 
there may be no cause for a blush at your selection, for humi- 
liation is another fearful foe; a little, not similarity of taste 
and character, which might produce monotony; not incom- 
patibility, which might engender aversion—two enemies still 
more terrible than those already quoted; but simply a dis- 
Similarity which will ensure variety and charm; a little 
equality of intellect, of talent, and of acquirement—for ennwi 
may be considered as the generalissimo of all the other ene- 
mies of the connubial state; aud, finally, a little, or, better 
still, a good deal of passion—for if passion be but transitory, 


pation, but that of abandonment. Maidenly garments scat- 
tered here and there; girlish fancies no longer prized; chairs 
heaped with half-worn dresses; drawers left partially open, 
and ransacked to their remotest corners; a bed in which no 
one has slept; a crowd of charming trifles, which the young 
girl loved, but which the young wife despises, and which are 
littered over the carpet, like the feathers dropped by the linnet 
when the hawk made the timid bird its prey. Such is the de- 
pressing sight which wrings tears from the mother’s heart. 
Nor is this all: from this day she occupies only the second 
place in the affections of her departed idol; and even that 
merely until the happiness of maternity shall have taught her 
whom she weeps, to assign to her one still lower. This man, 
this stranger, unknown a few months, it may be but a few 
weeks previously, has assumed a right over those affections 
which were once almost entirely her own; a few hours of 
fleeting, and it may even be of assumed tenderness, have in a 
great degree sufficed to efface twenty long years of watchful- 
ness, of care, and of self-abnegation ; and they have not only 
rent away her right to be the first and best-beloved, but they 
have also deprived her of the filial caresses, the gentle atten- 
tions, and the adored presence of the heart’s idol, whom she 
has herself given to him for life. Nothing is left to the mo- 
ther but the attachment of respect. All warmer emotions are 
engrossed by the husband to whom his young bride owes alike 
obedience and devotedness. If she loves him, she leaves her 
home without regret to follow his fortunes to the end of the 
world ; if she does not love him, she will still perform the 
| Same duty with resignation. Nature and law alike impose the 
| obligation on her, and her own heart must decide whether it will 
| constitute her joy or her trial; but in either case the result 
| to the mother is the same. Norcan that mother reproach her 








there is at least the pleasure of seeing it on its passage. More- | with this painful preference, for she has reared her in the 
over, passion almost always leaves behind it that delicious | conviction of the necessity of marriage; she has herself 
affection, that calm and balmy tenderness which it alone can | offered to her its example in her own person ; heaven itself 
produce, which increases with time, which is less intoxicating | has pointed it out as a duty whose omission is culpable; and 
than the impulse that gave it birth, but far sweeter than | therefore, far from venturing to wish that the lost one should 
friendship, and which still suffices to perfume life when love | restore to her all the tenderness which time and habit may 
has ceased to wreathe his flowers about it. |enable her to withdraw from her husband, the mother is 

| bound, on the contrary, to pray that they may every day be- 
|come dearer to each other, and by each other, even at. the 
| expense of her own happiness. This misfortune is the mother’s 
| last blessing. 


Equally trae, and equally well touched, is the follow- 
jng picture of 


THE DAY AFTER A MARRIAGE. 


The departure of a son from beneath the paternal roof does 
not present any spectacle of desolation. Masculine life has, 
from infancy, an individuality, an independence, an exotism, 
so to say, which is essentially wanting to female existence. 
When a son abandons his parents to create for himself a sepa- | | Women, far more than men, worship the memories of the 
rate interest, this separation causes but little interruption in | heart. Their chaste and tender spirits find pleasure in those 
their mutual relations. A man marries, and still maintains | gentle remembrances of which they alone know the secret ; 
his friendships, his habits, and his filial affections. Nothing | and which are in their eyes like the flowers of the past, that 
is changed in his life; it is only an additional tie. His de-| time has withered leaf by leaf during the course of their 
parture is consequently a mere simple separation; while the | existence. Men remember a trial gained or lost; a decora- 
departure of a young girl, become the wife of a few hours, is | tion obtained or refused; a duel fortunate or fatal, an enor- 
areal desertion—a desertion-with all its duties and feelings | mous inheritance realised, or which has escaped them; a 
still fresh about it. In one word, the son is a sapling which | fortress conquered or retaken by the enemy; every circum. 
has always grown apart from the trunk; while the daughter | stance of their lives, in short, in which their interest, their 
has, on the contrary, formed an essential portion of it, and to | hate or their vanity has gained a triumph or sustained a loss. 
detach her from her place is to mutilate the tree itself. You | Women reeal a word, a name, a gesture, a look, an inflexion 
have surrounded her youth with unspeakable tenderness— | of the voice, or an emotion ; every circumstance in which their 
the exhaustless tenderness of your paternal and maternal | heart has beat with grief or joy, but always with tenderness. 
hearts ; and she, in return, has appeared to pour forth upon | Men preserve, in order to shew it to the first comer, an order, 
you both an equally inexhaustible gratitude ; you loved her |@ diploma, a sword, a sabre, or a letter froma great per- 
beyond all the world, and she seemed to cling to you with a | sonage, any thing which justifies their vanity ; women guard, 
proportionable affection. But one day, one ill-omened day, a precisely that it may not be seen by any one in the world, the 
man arrives, invited and welcomed by yourselves; and this | most simple, the most infinitisimal object which has been 
man. of your own choice carries off to his domestic eirie your | given to them by the person whom they love. Men talk 
gentle dove, far from the soft nest which your love had made | loudly all their lives, and frequently to the annoyance of others, 
for her, and to which her’s had clung. On the morrow you of some great event which flatters their self-esteem. Women 
look around you, you listen, you wait, you seek for some- | remember till their death, but in silence and for their own 
thing which you cannot find. The cage is empty; the tune- | solace only, a date precious to themselves, which its object has 
ful linnet has flown; silence has succeeded to its melodious | probably forgotten. 
warblings; it does not come as it did only on the pre-| In one word, men make brilliant trophies of their self-love, 
Vious morning, fluttering its perfumed wings about your | and women poetical antiquaries of their hidden feelings. 
pillow, and awakening you by its soft caresses. No- gi & P 
thing remains but a painful calm, a painful silence, a| We will conclude our extracts by a specimen of M. 
painful void. The chamber of the absent darling offers only | DEsNovER’s more cheerful style. Making all due 
that disorder which it is so melancholy for a mother to con- | allowance for the different tastes of English and French 
template; not the joyous and impatient ‘disorder of occu- | citizens, we have seldom seen a better description of 


Not less true is the following :— 


TOKENS OF THE PAST. 
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& COCKNEY VILLA. in South America. As he had long lived in Brazil, 

The house was beautifully situated. His father had pur- | whence he proceeded later to New York, some interest- 
chased it for fifteen hundred francs of the nation, at a period | ing observations were to be expected from him; but the 
when a morsel of bread was worth the price of a field of | novel contains only descriptions of feelings rather than 
wheat. By destroying three-fourths of the park, in order to | of places, and religious or political experiences rather 
plant kidney-beans and potatoes, its possessor haddiseovered the | than those we had looked for. Some few names alone 
means of making it produce a revenue of fifteen thousand livres, | belong to South America, and the characters themselves 
and thus obtaining from the second year a hundred thousand per are for the most part European emigrants and officials, 
cent. What he had retained of the original park and gardens |<, that South America is but the frame, wherein the 
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still formed a delicious oasis of cool shade, soft turf, and ser- 
pentine walks, if the plebeian taste by which he was guided 
had not led him to disfigure the beautiful upon principle. 
Thus the new park was separated from the cultivated land by 
a high wall, for fear of thieves, and this wall was fringed with 
the sharpest missiles allowed by law, in the, shape of broken 
bottles. Some sign-painter had daubed here and there, within 
the arbours, and at the termination of the covered walks, 
imitation trees, bunches of grapes, and groups of men drink- 
ing at long tables. ‘‘ It makes the place cheerful ;’’ the owner 
was wont to remark, ‘‘ one does not feel so lonely when one 
sees all these ugly rascals about one.’’ Besides these, he had 
accumulated on a spot of ground of half a league in circum- 
ference, all that it is possible to imagine in the shape of 
whims, quids, and oddities. This was his idea of shewing a 
taste for the fine arts. 

The little park accordingly contained two large rivers (of 
private manufacture), forty rivulets (made to order), twelve 
Chinese bridges, six mountains, thirty-six perpendicular locks, 
fifteen ravines, seventy-three precipices ten feet in depth, and 
even a seat covered with turf. Sculpture was represented by 
a gardener and his wife, paintedin red and green, leaning upon 
their spades, and looking at each other across the flower- 
garden. Finally, im tlie middle of the lawn, which swept 
gently down from the front of the mansion to the great ter- 
race he had hollowed out, like a rosette of water in the centre 
of the grassy carpet, a horrible hole some fifty-three feet in 
diameter, which depended upon the clouds for its supply, and 
which might be considered the ocean of the locality. An 
island of six feet square rose gracefully in the centre; and, in 
order to unite the useful with the agreeable, several fleets of 


magnificent ducks floated, or got aground, according to the 


weather. 
Nor must we omit this graceful contrast :— 
MORNING. 

It was one of those delicious mornings redolent of pure air, 
gay with the songs of the wild birds, brilliant with light, per- 
fumed with flowers, when the sunrays, filtering obliquely here 
and there among the trees, mingle so splendidly their dazzling 
flakes of gold among the dense and verdant foliage ; when the 
dew, inundating in minute drops the shrubs, the plants, and 
the turf, appears to have transformed nature into one wide and 
rich casket, radiant with all the fires of the prism, sparkling 
with pearls, saphires, amethysts, rubies, opals, and diamonds ; 
one of those mornings are in themselves a luxury—unlike all 
Other periods of the day, which require other sources of enjoy- 
ment; one of those mornings when existence springing from 
its late repose, reawakens with all its powers, all its percep- 
tions, and all its faculties, to gaze and feel, to comprehend and 
to admire ; one of those mornings, in short, which are at once 
cheerful and solemn, like a hymn of joy and gratitude to God ; 
and in which the abstract principle of life is of itself a sur- 
passing happiness to man. 

We have far exceeded our limits ; but we confess that 
this work of M. Desnoyers has been to us as an oasis 
in the desert, and a fountain in the wilderness. Pure, 
graceful, and wholesome in its tone and temper, we have 
not a single objection to urge against it; and to all such 
of our readers as love to cultivate French literature, we 
say unhesitatingly—possess yourselves forthwith of the 
Women of M. Dusnoyers. 





JOURNAL OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Dolores ; a Novel. By Harro Harrinc. New 
York, 1846. 
UNDER the above title, HArRro Harrine has written 


author has set his political declamations, which have 
| moreover no claim to the merit of originality. Accord- 
|ing to internal evidence the novel has been written in 
|German and thence translated into English, and it 
would appear that this has not been done by the most able 
|or practised hand. Signs of ignorance, more than of 
| carelessness, are to be traced throughout, leaving on the 
| reader’s mind, if an Englishman, a quaint and ludicrous 
| effect, where the subject demands rather the contrary. 
| Those few parts concerning the condition of the 
| country which the author has scattered here and there 
| are, however, remarkable for the interest they excite, and 
|lead us to regret that the subject had not been more 
| closely selected from the country and its characteristics, 
|The author’s remarks, honest and just, upon slavery 
| deserve greater encomiums, from the fact of their having 
| been printed in the United States, where the condition of 
|the negro is at its lowest and most deplorable ebb. 
| That it is but little better in Brazil is to be seen in other 
chapters. ‘The style and manner throughout are good, 
| and, as far as they aspire, earnest, but nowhere do they 
|rise to any great or impressive elevation. As cursory 
reading we can conscientiously recommend this work to 
the attention of our readers. The author has but lately 
left this country, where a publication of it in German 
was, we believe, under consideration. 





A Practical Treatise on Ventilation. By Morrtuu 
Wyman. Boston, 1846. Munroe and Co. 
LSECOND NOTICE. } 

| In any system of ventilation established and practised 
| upon rational principles, it seems necessary first to de- 
termine what quantity of air is requisite to each indivi- 
dual in a given time. It would seem that the ration ot 
| air, the food to the lungs, might be assigned, like the 
ration of bread and meat, the food of the stomach, and 
‘although we might be required sometimes to content 
|ourselves with a short allowance, it would be well to 
know what constitutes a full supply. To determine this 
question, various estimates and observations have been 
made, which exhibit widely discordant results. Dr. 
Arnott will be content with two or three cubic feet a 
minute; while the supply sometimes required in the 
House of Commons has been sixty feet a minute for each 
person. ‘These extremes exhibit the difference between 
necessity and luxury. The smaller quantity will support 
life for the time, but with a constant feeling of discom- 
fort and strain upon the health, while the larger gives a 
good tone to the body and a free flow to the spirits. 

In cold weather, and it is then only that the amount 
of air need be limited, it will always be found, that, 
however large a quantity we may desire, we must bound 
ourselves by our wealth. ‘The supply of heat required 
to warm a room is in proportion to the supply of fresh 
air admitted to it. ‘Thus, while the rich may enjoy open 
flues and hot-air furnaces, those of more moderate means 
must content themselves with less costly modes of 
warming their rooms, and continue to use their atmos- 
phere, as they do their garments, as long as possible. 

It appears that the cost of high ventilation does not 
end with heating the air; for it has been found that a 
larger supply of food is consumed by a person kept 
constantly in a fresh atmosphere, than by one having 





a tolerable political romance, the scene of which is laid | 


less change of air. The following cases given by Dr. 
Wyman are in point. 
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In a weaving-mill near Manchester, where the ventilation 
was bad, the proprietor caused a fan to be mounted. The 
consequence soon became apparent in a curious manner. The 
operatives, little remarkable for olfactory refinement, instead 
of thanking their employer for his attention to their comfort 
and health, made a formal complaint to him that the ventilator 
had increased their appetites, and therefore entitled them to a 
corresponding increase of wages! By stopping the fan a part 
of the day, the ventilation and voracity of the establishment 
were brought to a medium standard, and complaints ceased. 
The operatives’ wages would but just support them; any ad- 
ditional demands by their stomachs could only be answered by 
draughts upon their backs, which were by no means in a con- 
dition to answer them. 

In Edinburgh a club was provided with a dinner in a well 
ventilated apartment, the air being perfumed as it entered, 
imitating in succession the fragrance of the lavender and the 
orange-flower. During the dinner the members enjoyed 
themselves as usual; but were not a little surprised at the an- 
nouncement of the provider, that they had drunk three times 
as much wine as he had usually provided. Gentlemen of 
sober, quict habits, who usually confined themselves to a 
couple of glasses, were not satisfied with less than half a 


by a chimney, and the inward pressure, with its inconve- 
niences, obviated by the propulsion of the requisite quantity 
of air. It is undoubtedly bya nice adjustment of this mode 
of ventilation, that the most perfect system may be produced. 
When a large number of persons are crowded together in a 
small space, the quantity of air required for their comfort is 
greatly increased; and unless a corresponding increase in the 
exhausting power is provided,—and this is accompanied with 
an increased inconvenience from the pressure inwards at the 
doors,—mechanical means must be resorted to to make up the 
deficiency. 

In examining the ventilating arrangements of a room, the 
smoke from gunpowder burnt in a spoon will be found very 
convenient ; it need not be in sufficient quantity to heat the 
air materially, and yet will shew the various currents in dif- 
ferent parts of the room at the same instant. If exploded 
over the‘register in the floor for admitting air from the hot- 
air furnace in common use, the current will be found to rise 
rapidly to the ceiling, along which it will flow towards the 
walls, descending by these slowly, by the cold windows more 
rapidly, approach the register, and a part be again drawn into 
the ascending current. The various currents from windows 





bottle ; others, who took half a bottle, now extended their 
potations to a bottle andahalf. In fact, the hotel-keeper 
was drunk dry. That gentlemen who had indulged so freely 
were not aware of it at the time is not wonderful ; but that 
they felt no unpleasant sensations the following morning, 
which they did not, is certainly quite so. 


d’o understand the effect of any arrangement for pro- 
ducing or aiding ventilation, it is necessary to become 
familiar with the laws which govern the movements of 
air. 


The movement of the air has been called by Dr. Reid, 
according to the means by which it is brought about, the 
plenum, the vacuum, and the mixed movement. Giving here | 
merely the general principles upon which they act, a descrip- 


and doors, if examined by this process, will be found to 
follow the course we have pointed out in the preceding illus- 
trations. A fine thread of silk has been frequently used for 
the same purpose, but it will be found better adapted to the 
examination of single currents, than those complications which 
are usually found in a room. 


Such are the movements or modes of ventilation which 
are to be applied under all varieties of circumstances, 
and modified to suit the size and height of the room, the 
method of heating it, and the use to which it is subject. 
Of rooms for public use, where large numbers assemble, 
churches are generally the least difficult to ventilate, as 
the audiences are rarely large in proportion to the size of 
the building, and the assembly seldom continues more 
than an hour and a half; atime so short, that a few flues 








tion of the means by which these movements are kept up will 
be deferred to a subsequent chapter. 

By plenum movement is meant the circulation produced by 
air forced in from without by the wind, or any mechanical | 
power. Every part of the room so ventilated is subjected to | 
a slight pressure, and air escapes through all doors, flues, and | 
crevices ; it is one of the advantages which attend this mode | 
of ventilation, that there are no indraughts whatever except | 
through the proper channels. The wind-sails used for the | 
ventilation of ships act upon the principle of the plenum | 
movemeut, the moving power being derived from the wind | 
blowing upon the large open mouth of the air-channel. The | 
force of the wind, acting upon a cowl turned towards it, is | 
frequently made use of in the ventilation of buildings; and | 
where it is combined with another in the opposite direction, | 
with a good wind, is quite efficient. But as we cannot depend | 
upon the constant and sufficient action of the wind, and as it has | 
no effect in calm weather, when we require it most, other and 
mechanical means must be provided. In almost all cases, air | 
vitiated by living beings, except in the very hottest weather, is | 
warmer than that into which it is poured. In winter, it is | 
very much warmer; and hence, when a sufficient outlet is | 
afforded in the ceiling, an important moving power is obtained, | 
aiding the plenum movement: we seldom make use of the | 
‘plenum movement solely. 

The vacuum movement takes place where we produce a dif- | 
ference of pressure, whether by heat applied at the bottom of 
a chimney, or by mechanically pumping out the air, the ex- | 
ternal atmosphere rushing in to supply its place. The reverse 
of the plenum movement, there is in this a pressure of air in | 
at all windows, open doors, and flues not connected with the | 
moving power. It is therefore a matter of great importance | 
to the successful operation of this plan, that the windows 
should never be opened, and the doors as little as possible. 
This movement, produced by heat, is the most natural and 
simple, and is observed as well in the great movements on the 
surface of the globe as in the operations of the arts. It is the 
only means ordinarily employed in private houses, and by far 
the most common in public buildings. 

The mixed movement is produced by a combination ‘of the 
means just mentioned ; the vacuum movement being induced 





or openings in the ceiling, and a supply of air from a 
Wakefield furnace, or hot-air stove, are sufficient to cor- 


| rect the effect of all noxious gases. 


The air of lecture-rooms is commonly more oppres- 
sive than that of churches, as the audiences are more 
crowded, the ceiling lower, and the lecturer often over- 


estimates his ability to interest his hearers, and holds 
them together more than his legal hour. As it is not 
often in our power to adopt the plenum movement in a 
lecture-room, great care should be used, when such 
rooms are designed and built, to provide large flues 


in the walls, or openings in the ceilings ; which should 
be assisted by cowls to produce a constant flow from 
the room. ; 

School-rooms, occupied, for several hours in succes- 
sion, by persons of tender years and requiring every aid 
from external circumstances to fortify their health and 
assist their growth, need a high degree of ventilation. 
Children are not readily sensible of the presence of foul 
odours or a suffocating atmosphere. Hence, they may 
receive much injury in their health from bad ventilation, 
without complaint. Cold is immediately painful to them, 
and they will take care to let their sufferings be known. 
They are, therefore, better pleased with unwholesome 
air at a high temperature, than with pure air if at all 
chilly. But they should be exposed to neither ; for it is 
impossible that the object for which schools are insti- 
tuted can be well attained without an invigorating at- 
mosphere, which gives clearness to the mind as well as 
strength to the body. ; 

As the number of scholars who assemble in one room 
rarely amounts to a hundred, there can be no difficulty in 
providing a sufficient ventilation for them, if it be taken 
into consideration and made part of the design when the 
school-house is built. If then neglected, especially if 
the building be divided into stories, and occupied by 
different schools or classes, so many difficulties may be 
found in adding flues for ventilation, that they will most 
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likely be for ever wanted. Dr. Wyman has given the 
subject of school-rooms particular attention in his treatise, 
not only in relation to ventilation, but in respect to 
various other conditions which affect the health and 
comfort of both scholars and instructors. 

Of all rooms for large assemblages, the chambers or 
halls used by deliberative bodies are the most difficult to 
ventilate. ‘The complaints constantly made of the close 
and uncomfortable atmosphere of our legislative chambers 
are known to every body. This is to be attributed 
solely to these assemblies continuing together during 
many consecutive hours, so that, if there be any excess 
in the production of noxious over the supply of pure 
air, it has time to accumulate, while the members of the 
assembly, from want of exercise, and sometimes from 
the prosy and unsatisfactory character of the debates, 
are rendered particularly sensitive to the annoyance. 
The amount of fresh air required for a House of Repre- 
sentatives or a House of Commons is enormous. It is 
in warming and ventilating the British House of Com- 
mons, that Dr. Reid has found it so difficult to give 
satisfaction to the public. 

This gentleman was employed by the government, 
after the destruction by fire of St. Stephen’s chapel, 
formerly used by the Commons, to warm and ventilate 
the rooms temporarily provided for parliament. It was 
intended, likewise, to make such experiments with these 
rooms, as should lead to a more perfect mode of heating 
and ventilating the new Houses of Parliament, then 
erecting. Funds without limit appear to have been 
placed at his command, and on his part, he seems to have 
disregarded all complexities in the construction, and all 
attendant difficulties of derangement from neglect or any 
other cause. He has made the chamber a part of a 
chemical apparatus, and the air and the Commons are 





of the immense pile of buildings constituting the new Houses 
of Parliament. The design in taking air from this great height, 
and from two sources, is to escape the various impurities which 
usually exist near the surface of the earth, and to use one or 
the other source, as the wind may drive smoke or impure air 
towards the other. From these towers the air is conducted to 
a basement story, between the foundation walls, which extends 
under the whole building. This immense area is expected to 
afford, in warm weather, a magnificent reservoir of cool air for 
the supply of the halls above. In the basement, also, is to be 
placed the warming apparatus, the mechanical power, and all 
the horizontal flues connecting with the upright flues con- 
ducting to the various apartments. 

After the air has been properly tempered in the basement, 
it is to be allowed to ascend into the public hall above, and 
into the committee-rooms. In the committee-rooms, the air 
entering which is to be only moderately warmed, are to be 
open fires, fed by coke or other smokeless fuel. All the ven- 
tilating and smoke-flues of these apartments, to the number 
of about 400, are to be carried upon a fire-proof floor under 
the roof to a ventilating tower or spire over the central octa- 
gonal hall. This tower, which is to be 250 feet above Trinity 
high-water mark, is to be the sole egress and tle principal 
moving power to the whole system. 

Provision is to be made in this tower for making a fire, if it 
shall be found necessary ; but it is hoped that the plenum 
movement derived from the natural current of the wind, by 
which the air is forced inwards, aided by the rarefaction of the 
air, when heated in the various apartments, by which it flows 
outwards, will, in most cases, produce a sufficient ventilating 
current in the lofty tower. When the Houses are much 
crowded, it is intended to make use of mechanical means to 
propel the air, and prevent indraughts at the doors. 

As the large halls are used in the evening only, and the 
committee-rooms in the day-time, it is proposed to use upon 
the committee-rooms the same power which at other times 
would be devoted entirely to the halls. 





substances to be operated upon by it. The air is strained, | 
washed, heated, and again moistened; and then it is | 
sent, in definite quantities, always under control, to com- | 
bine with the members. Thermometers and observers 

are placed wherever they can be useful, and one would | 
suppose that all that can be effected by science to render | 
the house comfortable had been done. Still, such is the | 
diversity of sensation in different members, that Dr. 
Reid complains, that, when the House first met, after | 
the ventilating arrangements were made, one of the | 
members exclaimed, as he hurried to the door, “The | 
temperature is rising, we shall be suffocated immedi- | 
ately ;” and in a moment or two, he was followed by a/ 
second, who said, “I am shivering with cold, I can bear 

this house no longer.” He found, moreover, that the | 
same individuals differ materially in their feelings at | 
different times. Occasionally it has been found neces- 
sary, in order to suit the fluctuating orders of the mem-| 
bers, to make from fifty to one hundred changes in the | 
quantity and quality of the air in a single night. In 
general, the members require air of a higher temperature 
before dinner; after dinner an increased quantity of air 
at a moderate temperature. Moreover, it is found neces- 
sary, in protracted sittings, as the time advances to two, 
three, four, and five o’clock in the morning, gradually to 
increase the temperature to stimulate the exhausted con- 
stitution, except when the excitement of the debate is 
extreme. The greatest supply is needed in autumn, 
when the air is moist, the wind light. and the barometer 
low. With a crowded house, fifty thousand feet a minute 
are required to render the atmosphere comfortable. 

The various experiments made by Dr. Reid, and the 
knowledge obtained from their results, led a committee, 
charged with the subject, in 1841, to recommend the 
following plan for ventilating the new Houses of Par- 
liament. i 


The air, according to this proposed plan, is to be taken from 
a height of 200 feet, by two towers, the clock-tower and the 
Victoria tower, which are to be situated at opposite extremities 





The following is the estimate of the expense of the warm- 
ing and ventilating arrangements of these buildings, machinery 
being provided to assist solely in the ventilation of the 
Houses proper :-— 

1. Air-flues under the basement, &c., and under all 
the floors, including the vaulting of the basement, 
and communicating channels in the roof, leading 
to the central shaft .. a ae ne 

2. Apparatus for warming, purifying, propelling, and 
regulating the admission of the air .. +a 12,000 

3. The central shaft Aig Re a .. 20,000 

4. Fire-proof floor under the roof, to simplify the 
general construction of the flues, and permit them 
to be discharged by a central shaft .. .. 20,680 


Total aa re - .. £65,000 


To pass from these great and expensive works to the 


£12,320 





| more simple, though more important, matter of ventilat- 


ing private houses in connection with warming them; 
the great principle laid down by Dr. Wyman should 
always be borne in mind, namely, that the greatest 
economy in warming cannot be combined with the most 
perfect ventilation. ‘They are things incompatible with 
each other. To produce a sufficient ventilation with the 
least possible waste of heat must, therefore, be the 
measure of excellence aimed at. 

The heating apparatus now in common use with us 
may be arranged under three kinds. The open fire- 
place or grate; the close stove, or a vessel or system of 
pipes containing hot water or steam, placed in the room 
occupied by the family ; and the apparatus for hot air, 
it what ever form it may be constructed. Where the 
open fireplace or grate is used, it must always be ac- 
companied by a good ventilation ; as the flow of air to 
the chimney, above and by the side of the fire, must be 
attended by an aqual flow of fresh air from without, 
With the wide fire-places and open flues, such as were 
used by the early settlers in New England, the ventila- 
tion was in such excess, that the temperature of the 
room could never be raised much above that of the ex- 
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ternal air. The model of this old fire-place and chim- 
ney was probably brought from England by the Puritans, 
where it had lately been substituted for the more simple 
hole in the roof, in the dwellings of the common. people:; 
as Holinshed says that old men, in his time, mentioned 
the great increase of three luxuries since their remem- 
brance, namely, glass windows and chimneys to their 
houses, and pillows to their heads. 

The introduction of the close stove was an immense | 
advance from the open fire-place, even after it had been | 
improved by narrowing it to its smallest dimensions, in 
giving a comfortable temperature to rooms ; while it has 
been attended with the great evil of rendering the venti- 
lation imperfect. Used as it sometimes now is, under 
the name of the air-tight stove, in a close room, it can- 
not fail to be most pernicious _to the health of all exposed 
to it. The mode of warming by hot water or steam 
held in vessels or pipes within the occupied room may 
be subject to the same abuse. Should this method of 
warming houses be improved and extended, as we think 
it not unlskely it will be, some flue or aperture should 
always be provided for ventilation; otherwise, it will be- 
come quite as injurious as the air-tight stove. 

The system of warming by hot air, whether the air be 
heated immediately by the furnace, by water, or by 
steam-pipes, is one of the greatest improvements in do- 
mestic comfort of the last twenty years. The furnace | 
is a ventilating as well as heating apparatus, and it is 
only necessary to provide for a sufficient evaporation of 
water, to be introduced with the air, to render the at- 
mosphere of a room always comfortable and healthy. 
Those to whom the sight of an open fire is pleasant, and | 
who are not willing to abandon the domestic hearth, 
may use hot air for their halls, entries, and many other | 
rooms, and retain the fireplace and its accessories in 
their sitting-rooms; and this combination furnishes the 
most perfect method of warming and ventilating now | 
known. 

The peculiarities of the foregoing systems of warming 
and ventilating are fully described and examined by 
Dr. Wyman; and as it is our purpose rather to call 
attention to his work, than to furnish a treatise of our 
own, we may here close our notice with again recom- 
mending his book for the sound judgment, accurate | 
science, and good taste which every where pervade it. | 

| 














JOURNAL OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


RARE Brrp.—On Monday last Michael Roberts, of Pen- | 
zance, who devotes a considerable portion of his time and at- | 
tention to the subject of ornithology, succeeded in shooting, off | 
the pier-head, a very excellent specimen of the ivory gull (/arus | 
eburnus). We believe that the first specimen of this species ob- | 
tained in the United Kingdom was at Batta Sound, Shetland | 
Islands, in the winter of 1822. The length of these birds varies 
from 16 to 18 inches, depending upon age and sex. Captains 
Sabine and J. C. Ross, represent this species as common on the | 
coast of Greenland, Davis Straits, Baffin’s Bay, Port Bowen, 
and Hecla Cove. Dr. Richardson mentions these birds as | 


JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


HEALTH OF TOWNS—INSURANCE—FRIENDLY SOCIETIES 
EDUCATION. 

Tut HEALTH OF Towns’ ASSOCIATION is carrying on its 
beneficial measures with great. zeal, and we trust with commen- 
surate success; though as yet it can only be ascending to that 
strength which it ought. speedily to attain for the good of the 
country. A number of cheap publications are explaining its 
objects, describing the existing evils so essential to be remedied 
or removed, and soliciting the co-operation necessary to work 
out those desirable ends. Lord Lincoin’s bill lays the founda- 
tions out of which it is to be hoped, with the aid of the dis- 
tinguished committee united in the cause, we may witness the 
disappearance of defective sewerage, impure, or inadequate sup- 
plies of water, unhealthy residences for the poor, and other de- 
plorable conditions which induce disease and death among 
thousands of our fellow-creatures. 

Morat Errects oF PesTiLeNcE.—All witnesses, and a 
knowledge of our common nature, tell us that the continual re- 
currence of these scenes of sickness and death, instead of soften- 
ing the heart, usually hardens it. Read the accounts of all 
great plagues—the plague at Athens—the plague at Milan, as 
deseribed either in the historians of the day and the biographers 
of Cardinal Borromeo, or in the more popular pages of the best 
Italian novel, the Promessi Sposi—read the account of the 
plague in London—and you will see that in all these cases the 
bulk of the people become more reckless and profligate than ever. 
—Lecture on the Unhealthiness of Towns, §c. By Viscount 
Ebrington, M.P. 

IMPORTANCE OF SPACE IN WoRKSHOPS.—Among 104 men 
(letter-press printers) having less than 500 cubic feet of air to 
breathe, there were 13 who had spit blood, 13 who were subject 
to habitual catarrh, and 18 to other diseases, making a total of 
44 invalids ; of 105 men who had from 500 to 600 cubic feet of 
air to breathe, five had spit blood, four were subject to colds, 
and 23 to other diseases, making in all 32 invalids ; while out of 
100 men having more than 600 cubic feet of air to breathe, four 
only had suffered from spitting of blood, two from catarrh, and 
18 from other diseases, making a total of 24 invalids.”—From 
Dr. Guy’s Evidence before the Health of Towns’ Commission. 

LoNDON VERSUS IcHABOE.—The lowest estimated value of 


| the sewage manure of the metropolis is 600,000/. per annum; the 


loss, consequently, since the last general war, is eighteen million 
pounds’ worth of fertilising substance. No wonder we have had 
to exhaust the deposit of centuries in the Atlantic, and that 


| hundreds of ships are now searching for Guano in the Pacifie, 
| whilst the Sperm Fishery there is left to other nations. 25,000 


miles are traversed to fetch manure by ships, which cost the 
country at least three millions; whilst for less than half that 
amount, a Guano field, more valuable than Ichaboe, may be 
permanently secured to our agriculturists.—Mr. Morewood’s 
Letter to Lord John Russell. 





THE TOURIST. 


(All the world travels now-a-days. Great, therefore, will be the utility 
of a periodical to which every Tourist may communicate such of his 
experiences as to routes, sights, conveyances, inns, expenses, and the 
other economies of travelling, as may serve his fellow-tourists. To 
this design we propose to devote a distinct department of Tue Critic, 
and we invite communications of the class described relative to travel« 
ling both abroad and at home.] 


LETTERS FROM A TRAVELLING BACHELOR 


ON 
CITIES, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


Letrer XVI. 
PRAGUE. 





having been seen breeding in great numbers in the high perforated I Ave heard that the same explosive power may be com- 
cliffs which form the extremity of Cape Parry, in lat. 70 degrees. | municated to paper as Professor ScHoNBEIN imparts to cot- 
—Cornwall Royal Gazette. | ton, by his nitrous and sulphurous compounds. I have read, I 

Natura Compass.—It is a well known fact that in the | have heard, I believe. Your latest was a great converter, even 
vast prairies of the Texas a little plant is always to be found | were I heretical,—it exploded in my face! DemosTHenes, it 
which, under all circumstances of climate, change of weather, | is said, filled his mouth full of stones to accustom it to the use 


rain, frost, or sunshine, invariably turns its leaves and flowers to 
the north. Ifa solitary traveller were making his way across 
those trackless wilds, without a star to guide or compass to di- 
rect him, he finds an unerring monitor in an humble plant, and 
he follows its guidance,—certain that it will not mislead him.— 
Church and State Gazette. 


EXTRAORDINARY SHot.—An extraordinary shot was last 
week made on the Hampshire coast by Colonel Hawker with 
one barrel of his 200lb. gun, and a 12-ounce patent cartridge by 
Eley. He picked up, at this one shot, 178 oxbirds and a plover, 
exclusive of about three dozen more birds that escaped in the 
scramble of collecting the killed and wounded. 


| of hard words ; you must have accustomed your inkstand to 


| the use of a very fulminating ink powder to have enabled your 
pen to be the medium of firing off contents in such a detonating 
variety of burst,—reproachful, angry, menacing, vindictive. 
So all Brompton is in a state of uproar; agitation in its high 
roads and public walks, sedition in its thistle groves and cabbage 
lanes! ‘‘ The inhabitants will turn the faces of their house- 
hold gods-to the wall, and sprinkle salt upon their pleasant 
villa paths as you approach them,—the Brompton Museum or 
Menagerie of the Fine Arts is closed against you ; so is the 
Literary and Scientific Institute—its Assembly Rooms;— 
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1 Rotunda ; aye, even the turnpike-gate.’”’ So be it. I am 
unmoved as the Duke’s statue in spite of the railings,—I 
mean of the public, not of the press, for the press has no in- 
fluence I am aware in England, where the free Briton thinks 
for himself, and every opinion that he utters is the lucid, un- 
biassed, unhumbugged, unprejudiced expression of his own 
judgment. Unmoved, aye, as that large double-handled iron 
pump, erected by the churchwardens of Hammersmith as a 





boards; and here are the priest’s robes, and other requisites, 
all alike dingy and dirty as the synagogue. On a tribune in 
the centre, and’ before this dais, the Rabbi stands to preach. 
I was getting very mouldy, and Uncle Witttam began to look 
exceedingly mildewed, for the vapour of the tenement was 
already vegetating upon our garments, when fortunately we 
arrived at the little aperture which forms the doorway, and 
emerged into the street. Our Lohndiener welcomed us as 





public monument to the memory of the late Queen Caroline ! | men returned from Tartarus, and proposed to us to proceed 


as the National Debt, the National Gallery ; fixed, firm, reso- immediately to the Hradschin to snuff purer air from its 


lute as the political principles of the House of Commons, and 
as unalterable in my ayes and noes as that illustrious assembly. 
I have not written, and there an end ; I intend again to write, | 
and here is a beginning !—let there be peace between us, let that | 
avowal calm the aristocratic anger which snuffs the Brompton | 
air with dignity ; the democratic heat which finds its level and its | 
vents over Meux’s pewter at the Sun; and the womanly sense 
of neglect and of what is due to the sex, wherever it is nestled in | 
your suburban circles. We emerged from the cemetery de- | 
scribed in my last (Nov. 21), to view the Altneuschule, the 

oldest synagogue in Prague. Streets of dirt lead up to this | 
monument of it; we threaded our way through a labyrinth of 
candlesticks, culinary implements, old furniture which had 
formed a portion of domestic bliss for centuries, crockery of 
various kinds, made for sundry recognised uses, old iron and 
bottles, scales and weights, antiquated-looking glasses, 
wretched-looking themselves at being, as it were, obliged to 
reflect that wretchedness around them, until at last stumbling 
over what I took to be a group of dirty linen, but which I 
found was females, I stood at the door of the principal 
Synagogue. The exterior has a strong resemblance 
in colour to the dirtiest of those gloomy receptacles, the ware- 
houses of Thames-street. Like them, it seems to have sur- 
vived centuries of dust, dirt, fog, and smoke, and to bear the 
outward and visible sign of being within entirely devoted to 
old bottles, coals, pitch, tar, resin, and lamp black. I had 
some reluctance to bid adieu to the cheerful light of day; ne- 
vertheless, I took heart out of the Hand-Book, put my hand- | 
kerchief to my nose, closed my mouth hermetically, nodded to 

the guide, shut my eyes, and entered. After leaning against 

a pillar for a short time, to recover from the effects of its me- | 
phitic vapour, which it was difficult for mortal vision to pierce, | 
I began the survey of this religious catacomb—this tomb-house | 
of the Jewish service. It is a small arched apartment, sup- 

ported by three plain pillars, the roof forming an acute arch. 

The darkness visible which lights it, streams or straggles 
through narrow gothic windows, upon which dirt does the duty 

of ground glass, the whole of the interior being of that sombre 

hue which the smoke of torches, the fog of centuries, and the 

dirt of the children of Apranam, for 9000 years, combined 

with damp and grease, is apt on all sides to impart. A large 

flag in tatters hangs in them from the ceiling, the gift of Fer- 

DINAND the Third, at the close,of the thirty years’ war. | 
On the left as you enter, is the Esoras Nashim, a part of the 

receptacle separated from the rest of the building by a stone | 
wall, a foot and a half thick, with certain Pyramus and Thisbe 
chinks and apertures therein; the only means the female por- 
tion of the congregation has of participating in divine worship, 
or of looking at the men after the manner of a Christian Lon- 
don audience, in a west-end fashionable chapel. This custom 
of separating the sexes, ordained by Jewish law, long prevailed 
in the early Christian churches of the East and West, and was 
one of the causes which led to the donation of the Basilicas of 
Rome for the use of the faithful. But the aisles into which 
the hearers were then divided, right and left, were open, and I | 
am not aware that the galleries ever were enclosed; a similar | 
system prevails in the chapels of the Society of Friends, and is | 
guaranteed also by the councils of the Royal Institution, who 
separate, doubtless, in this manner, the wicked frem the good, 
the plain from the handsome, in an exceedingly sagacious 
manner. Only conceive this at a play ; every lady would go 
armed with an opera-glass, but then how dull would be the 
performance, what excitement would prevail; all our SARAHS 
and AprAHAMs looking for their admired and admirers, who 
would not be comforted because they were not in communica- 
tion with each other. What sighs would be wafted, not from 
Indus to the Pole, but from tier to tier! Opposite to the 
Esoras Nashim, on a raised flooring, where our altar stands, 
the holy books of the law are kept, in deep metal-bound cup- 











heights. The Hradschin, as I have mentioned, is the lofty 
range of hills which bound the Kleinseite, the quarter in which 
the palaces of the Bohemian nobility are located. Here we 
first visited the palace, a mass of unattractive architecture. 
We toiled on from room to room, now and then stopping to 
look at a picture, or lingering in the Spanish, or in the old Go- 


' vernment hall, from the windows of which Messrs. SLAVATA 


and Martinirz were thrown at the recommendation of 
VENzESLAUS VON Rapowa in 1618, owing to their tyran- 
nical oppression of the Protestants and Utraquists during the 
religious troubles of that period. We looked out of the win- 
dows, as every stranger does, and saw the identical dunghill 
upon which they descended, a fortunate occurrence for them, 


| as it saved their lives, but which is generally considered as the 


fomenting cause of the Thirty Years’ War, Satiated with the 
sight of this interesting historical relic, which I am surprised 
has not been raked together and placed in the Museum of 
National Antiquities, we passed on to the White Tower, simply 
because of the tradition of this having been the abode of that 
execrable abomination—‘‘ The Virgin:”—an instrument of 
torture known throughout Germany as the ‘‘ Virgin’s Kiss.’”’ 
I believe, however, that the tradition is incorrect as regards 


| the White Tower, although state criminals were formerly exe- 


cuted here in secret, and, from the number of bones found a few 
years back in the pit of it, one might fairly conclude that the 
office of executioner was no sinecure in former times at 
Prague. There can be no doubt, indeed, that any such machine 
exists here now, but I have every reason to believe the accu- 
racy of a statement made to a gentleman in 1834, the result of 
which he communicated to the Society of Antiquaries of 
London, that one of these last refinements of barbarity 
formerly stood at the Wenzels Burg, in a long room, then 
used by the Austrian artillery as a laboratory. You, 


| whose antiquarian knowledge is so extensive, will readily ex- 


plain the nature of this instrument and its purpose, and I 
therefore postpone for the present entering into details, the 
more so as I purpose to continue inquiries both at Ra- 
tisbon and Nuremberg, and will then send you the results. 
Ere we quitted the palace, we stopped for a breathing space of 
time to draw deeply in the view of Prague, as it lay stretched 
before us. It has been well called a noble prospect for a 
monarch’s eye. Beneath you lies the Kleinseite; in the fore- 
ground the church of St. Nicholas ; that little town of serried 
houses which fringes with its dark mass the foot of the hill, is 
the palace and garden of WALLENSTEIN ; to your right is seen 
the Premonstratentian Convent of Strahow ; the curved line of 
flashing light which divides the city, but which yet seems to 
gird it with its molten hues of gold, is the Moldau, and in the 


| centre of the panorama you have glimpses of the old bridge 


and its streaming tide of life ; thence above rise the cupola of 


| the Church of the Red Cross Knights, the angular peaked roofs 


of the Teyn Church, and other buildings; whilst far away is 
the Vyssehrad, once the Acropolis, the centre of a bustling 
city, now half dismantled, neglected, given over to a few 
strangers, ‘‘ rubbish to be shot here,’”’ a starved donkey or 
two seeking what they may devour, sundry linen floating in 
the breeze, refuse, and oyster shells. The metropolitan church 


| of St. Vitus stands in a corner of the palace-yard, and though 


but originally half finished, and almost destroyed by the ruth- 
lessness of Hussites, Catholics, Protestants, and Conquerors, 
especially of Freperick the GREAT, who, on the 5th June, 
1757, made it the target for his artillery, having fired at it 537 
bombs, 989 cannon balls, and 17 carcases, is yet a noble build- 
ing. I know not, indeed, whether it has not gained by thus 
being rendered a mute monument of the past, amid all the 
strife of which it remained the house of prayer and peace. It 
is as a great name which you venerate the more by recalling the 
misfortunes it has endured, and the difficulties it has met and 
mastered. Few churches possess greater objects of historical 
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interest ; as you enter, you see the beautiful marble monument 
(not uninjured) erected by Rupotpa the Second to the me- 
mory of Maximi ian the Second, whilst in the side chapels 
there are others of many of the noble families of Bohemia. 
That of St. Adalbert is still frequented by the people, and the 
simple melody of the hymn to him is yet heard in the churches 
of his country. The chapel of St. WenceEs.As is of all, how- 
ever, the most interesting. He was the fourth Duke of Bo- 
HEMIA, and was murdered by his brother in 936. The tomb 
of the saint is towards the upper end of the chapel, and you 
are here shewn his armour and sword, and permitted to touch 
the brass ring on the door by which he clung in supplication 
when cloven to the earth by the family Cain, 

But I confess, whether it be the effect of time, which 
weakens sympathy ; whether remoteness of action, which ren- 
ders it like a tale that is told; or whether you become mate- 
rialized by sight-seeing, and by the habit of putting your hand 
so often in your breeches pocket, and are thus apt to treat un- 
warily all these things as a show; I know not from what 
cause, what motive, or why, but certain it is that I was greatly 
inattentive to my clerical instructor, and fell sadly behind the 
respect due to saintly martyrdom, and was rayther more ab- 
sorbed in a strict examination of the walls, pooh-poohing the 
tradition, slighting the ring, and overlooking the little sexton. 
For the walls well deserve the attention they attract ; and I 
refer to Mr. Reeves’s excellent account of Prague to justify 
the impatience I have admitted. These are inlaid with Bo- 
hemian jasper, agates, and chrysophras, and adorned with some 
of the finest fresco paintings of the fourteenth century now in 
existence. The lower row of paintings is attributed partly to 
NicHoLas WurMseER, of Strasburgh, and Dierricu, of 
Prague, the chief of the Slavonian artists, who inherited the 
Byzantine spirit which the Greek church encouraged and re- 
tained, and who were patronised by Cuarues IV. who built 
this Jchapel. The outer wall also is covered with Mosaics, 
among which is the head’of Christ, full of pensive dignity and 
feeling. After a lapse of nine hundred years, you would ima- 
gine even the popularity of a saint might suffer a decline. It 
is not so here ; he was a national king—a national saint ; is a 
national tradition and a national relic; and thus being, he is 
as much endeared to the rudest Bohemian as though but just 
gathered to the tomb with hard names of his ancestors. A ju- 
bilee festival is still held in St. Wencestas’ honour, the last, 
I believe, in 1836; and the rejoicings were far more pious, 
quite as loyal, conducted with much less drunkenness, and at 
far less national expense, than those which distinguished the 
celebration of the fiftieth year of the reign of Gronrce the 
Third. But as no one, except Mr. Kout, caa spend the en- 
tire of a wet morning in one spot until a guide nods to shew 
you whereabouts the regalia of Bohemia is concealed, and as 
I was very sceptical, and very indifferent both as to the secret 
and its possession, I moved an adjournment to the tomb of 


St. John Nepomuk. This holy boreof Prague perished a mar- | 


tyr to Church property. He is a political saint of the Jesuits, 
and was made one by them as a substitute for ‘‘ Saint John 
Huss,” whom his followers had canonised. I may say of him as 
Archdeacon Pavey said of another, ‘‘ I know no harm of him, 
except that he was a popular preacher,’’ a class, however, either 
greatly maligned, or else very greatly subject to certain temp- 
tations. But you must hear the Jesuits’ tradition :—from a 
Prague popular preacher he was made Confessor to the Queen, 
wife of WeNcEsLas the Fourth, who, soon after his appoint- 
ment to this office, evinced great depression of spirits, and it 
was rumoured she had confessed to JonANKO matters of 
womanly interest. This the king desired to be revealed ; the 
confessor refused, probably as Paddy says, ‘‘ Fora reason he 
had.”” Now in Bohemia there are always two ways of cutting 
the Gordian knot of domestic and foreign difficulty ; you throw 
the cause over a bridge or out of the window. The king de- 
cided upon the former; it was, he thought, the safer— 
Moldau would take as usual, sir, his course, 
Morals be better, and the fish no worse. 

But he was mistaken. The stream flowed on, but its waters 
were divided! and, lo! the corpse was bare! Then, again, 
miraculous flames set the Moldau on fire ; these continued un- 
extinguished until a pious Jesuit discovered the body, and had 
it conveyed to St. Vitus. In 1729 the Jesuit Persicus wrote 
an epic poem, of which he was the hero—the ‘‘ Nepomucei- 
don ’’—and he was finally placed spiritually amongst the 


saints, and bodily, as I saw him this morning, in a gorgeous 
silver shrine, weighing, sinking the offerings, 37 cwt. The 
body is in a chrystal coffin inclosed in silver, borne aloft by 
angels of pure silver also, whilst all around and above it ever 
burning lamps of great intrinsic value are suspendéd. There 
is here also a very curious candelabra, of probably Byzantine 
workmanship, but which you are assured stood formerly in the 
Temple of Jerusalem! a statement which I am afraid there 
are too many Jews at Prague just at present to contradict. I 
examined one or two pictures of Christian art ; but as I doubt 
the authenticity of the chronicle connected with them, I merely 
add, they have the religious feeling which characterises all 
such works until RapHAEL. Do not think, however, the 
Cathedral is as this description may induce you to believe, 
remarkable for its gorgeous shrine alone—it has a place both 
in history and in art, and long after the echo of your foot has 
died away from the court in which it stands, the memory of its 
beauty and its ruined state arises like a lingering softened 
sorrow on your mind. We passed the Czernin Palace on our 
way to the Loretto Chapel. The former belongs to Ireland, 
and should be transferred to Dublin; for it is like that land, 
a noble habitation now devoted to the lowest beggary. As 
you pass you are beset with petitions, as if you were the Houses 
of Lords and Commons. The Loretto Chapel is an instance 
of what superstition can effect upon a weak mind—it is a 
mine of wealth misplaced, of faith cruelly abused, and 
| of ignorance unqualified. The man who shows it answers 
‘to Grspon’s description of the Huns; and as he spoke 
| only Cheskian, his entire resource was to grin whenever 
he was desirous of attracting our attention to the valu- 
able jewellery and other ‘‘ church properties ’’ here preserved. 
He was accompanied by another of his order (it would be 
libellous to say race), of a somewhat more mundane aspect, 
who very strictly watched Uncle WiL11AM, and cast a sly and 
furtive glance upon myself, peradventure lest we might be 
London cracksmen, who had come to visit the Prague Loretto— 
as in booty bound. For my part, the smell of the cupboards 
was sufficient ; the suffocating effluvia these exhaled kept me 
honest, by keeping me half the apartment from them. Uncle 
Witx1aM was more bold, and was picked up in a state of 
asphyxia and conveyed to the outer air, wherein, not until he 
had been copiously /uncheoned, did he revive. Before I quit 
this quarter, I must not omit some notice of the vestments 
and relics both here and at the cathedral. The former are 
gorgeous in the extreme, in number rather more than one for 
each day of the year, adorned with jewellery in some cases, and 
chiefly presents made from court-robes of sovereigns, or wed- 
| ding-dresses of the highest Bohemian nobility. Among the 
) relics, the following are singularly rare :—The hand of one of 
| the little children murdered at Bethlehem, in a perfect state of 
| preservation; a piece of the table-cloth used on the occasion 
_of the Last Supper; a nail of the real cross; a piece of the 
sponge used at the Crucifixion ; and a real thorn from the real 
| crown of thorns, all of which the emperor kisses on his coro- 
|nation; but this last I have only given as reported,—of the 
| genuineness of the others there can be no doubt whatever,— 
of the propriety of their exhibition. We descended to the 
Kleinseite to visit WALLENSTEIN’s Palace, There are others 
far more interesting, but this is so strictly historical, and the 
man so great, as seen through Scwitier, that we were 
anxious 








To stand in rooms where he had stood, 

And be where he had been. 
It is a melancholy sight. The rooms are deserted, tenantless, 
bare; you see the state-room with its fresco decorations, the 
chapel, the gallery, the chairs on which he knelt, his bath- 
room, gardens, all for which he destroyed one hundred houses, 
and wherein he dwelt, with barons for his attendants, and the 
sons of the haughtiest nobility for his pages. It is as the mound 
which marks where Troy stood, as the heap where Babylon 
was—a ‘painfully depressing witness that not genius, or 
wealth, or national power, can withstand Time, which is the 
death of nations, or Opinion, which is the destroyer of men. 
1 find I must here conclude, and trust to close this account of 
Prague in my next packet. There is yet much to be done. 
Fare you well. 
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ART. 
THE BRITISH INSTITUTION. 


[SECOND NOTICE.] 

A srconp visit to this gallery has served but to confirm the 
opinion we had already expressed, of the poverty of the exhi- 
bition in talent, and the reasons which have produced it. 
There are, perhaps, more pictures of mediocre merit than at 
our first glance we admitted; but the preponderance of worth- 
jess trash from worthless easels is too obvious to be overlooked, 
and too pernicious to be overpassed without censure. It is 
really a painful reflection that arises from the observation of 
these low-class productions: the number of men who, in 
adopting art as a profession, have grossly deluded themselves, 
and wholly mistaken their calling, it is lamentable to think of. 
How far the ‘‘ Art-Union,’’ by holding out the lure of low 
prizes, which it does, to the detriment of true art, has contri- 
buted to bring about this result, would be a useful subject for 
consideration, had we leisure to pursue it ; we may, however, 
on some future occasion throw together a few opinions on 
this head, which shall have the effect of awakening the public 
to the anomalies and short-comings of that body, and of pro- 
ducing a salutary change in its constitution. 

There is this season, again, every disposition on the part of 
the public to encourage art. Four successive years we have 
noticed this fact; and we repeat, that this exhibition clearly 
proves that, if artists will but paint well, they will be paid 
well, and find no difficulty whatsoever in meeting purchasers. 
There is not a good picture on these walls that has not upon it 
the pleasing yellow card ‘‘sold,’’ nor scarcely a respectable 
one that has not been disposed of. Such, then, is the encou- 
raging prospect opened to artists by the public. 

We proceed to notice a few of the most striking of the 
works exhibited. 

No. 1. A Mountain Road-way—North Wales. J. Liy- 
NELL.—This is a well-selected subject for the pencil. It re- 
presents a hill-roadway, down which, between picturesque 
over-hanging banks, are advancing a flock of sheep driven by 
the shepherds from the hills. The colouring is clear, and of 
a warm tone, the aerial perspective exact, and the handling 
characteristic of the objects introduced. 

No. 3. The Lover’s Walk. F. Dansy, A.R.A.—This 
picture (the only one the artist this year contributes) will be 
greatly admired ; and undoubtedly it is a production of merit. It 
belongs, however, to that class of works affecting a passionate 
sentiment, which our ‘‘ Annuals ’’ have rendered popular—we 
think far too much so for the true interest of society—in this 
country. It is a night-scene on a balustraded terrace in a 
garden ; the moon is up, and shines from behind some heavy 
Cypresses upon a plumed cavalier, with his arm encircling a 
beautiful lady, who seems, by the inclination of her head, and 
confiding attitude, to be pouring forth the most fervent ex- 
pressions of tenderness; behind them is a lake, and the 
horizon is broken with palaces brilliant with illumination ; on 
the right the pathetic hues of twilight break through the trees, 
and straggle over the statues which at points surmount the balus- 
trade. There is, beyond doubt, a fullness of romantic senti- 
ment infused into this picture ; the very circumstance of its 
being a night-scene affords Mr. Danny scope, by keeping 
down the general colour, for producing those magical effects 
of light for which his pencil is remarkable ; yet this is, never- 
theless, a work which will neither extend his fame, nor lift 
him in the estimation of those whose praise is of the most 
worth. 

No. 21. A Venetian letter-writer—the reply. J. INsxirr. 
—A large picture characterised by the mannerism into which 
this artist has, we fear, hopelessly fallen. It represents a Jew- 
scribe writing to the dictation of a lady, who, accompanied by 
another, her confidant, leans upon his desk. The colour is 
harmonious, the expression correct, and the pencilling is 
broad and free, as it should be; but the sombre hues in the 
draperies, upon which alone Mr. Insxrrp ventures, gives the 
work an air of heaviness, and greatly lowers its value. 

No. 22. Interior of a highland cottage. W. Simson.—A 
blooming healthy girl of some dozen years, seated and leaning 
ona bench over which is thrown an old cloak, a child in a 
cradle, a fire on the floor, and the rafters which support a low 
roof of turf, form all the details of this picture, which relies 
upon the accuracy and spirit with which these objects are repre- 


sented to escape from the charge of vulgarity. Though com- 
mon-place the objects, the genius of the painter has stamped 
them with interest. 

No. 23. Irish Courtship. F. Goopati. — This is the 
largest picture Mr. Goopatt this year exhibits; it is one of 
less pretension, and that less challenges attention than the 
works this artist has hitherto contributed to this gallery; ac- 
cordingly there has been assigned to it a less prominent posi- 
tion than the previous subjects in chief which he has 
exhibited on these walls. The scene is the interior of an Irish 
cottage. A blooming gleesome-eyed lass sits near the door- 
way mending a net, and receiving the attentions of two rival 
lovers of the genuine Irish character. Her back is partly 
turned on her suitors, one of whom—the favoured lover, un- 
doubtedly—laughs with her at some joke or remark which has 
just been uttered. The other suitor gives tokens of his feel- 
ings by not sympathising in the fun, and knitting his brow, and 
tightening the grasp on his shillelah, which he would seem 
tempted to put into play on his rival’s pate. Behind is an 
old woman, under the broken roof, spinning ; in the doorway 
on the right are some children, and in the left corner of the 
picture is squat a lubberly boy eating a turnip ; the customary 
utensils and accessaries of cottage furniture make up the pic- 
ture. The same skill in the combination of lines, the same 
telling contrasts of blooming youth with age, the same har- 
mony, pureness, and transparency of colour, which we have 
praised hitherto in this artist’s works, are to be found in this ; 
we wish we could say that in variety of character and expres- 
sion Mr. Goopa.t shewed the same resources as we could 
wish, and as, indeed, is requisite to enable him to replace 
WIcxtr, whon, at first, we hoped he would. 

No. 25. A noon-tide meal. R. RepGRAvE, R. A.— 
This is a genuine transcript of rustic life among husbandmen 
in summer. It is unaffectedin composition, full of light and 
freshness, and for truth and strength of colour is nature itself. 

No. 30. Market-place at Coutances, Normandy. D. 
Rozerts, R.A.—This is a more sketchy work than Mr. 
Roserts generally submits to the public. The masses, and 
line of buildings are, however, as well-balanced and pictu- 
resque as this artist usually shews them; the grouping and 
variety of the figures as judicious as they can be; but the 
foreground wants substance, and there is a mistiiness in parts 
which detracts considerably from the merit of this work. 

No. 39. An Israelite indeed. W. Erry, R.A.—Great as 
have been this artist’s triumphs as a colourist, he has seldom 
surpassed this admirable picture in this his especial excellence. 
It is simply the head and shoulders of a Jew, with glossy raven 
hair, and beard, and a wrapper of dark green and crimson 
enveloping the upper part of his person. Here, as there is little 
room for bad drawing, there is nothing to object to on this 
score, while the richness of the colouring is beyond praise. 

No. 40. The Bud of Promise. Mr. CArreNnTER.—A 
study from afcharming young girl; simple, and of pleasing 
sentiment. The dirtiness and opacity of the shadows, and a 
variegated colouring through the complexion, are faults with 
which, had we not witnessed them, we should have thought 
the pencil of this lady could not be reproached. 

No. 54. Shallow Streams. T. Creswick, A.R.A.—This 
is a work which, in cloudy, smoky London, it refreshes one, 
by sympathy, toexamine. A meandering stream, with rapids 
such as the trout loves, passing through a mountainous 
country, forms the subject. The receding hills, broken into 
fine masses, meet in the distance ; a narrow flat of pasture 
land, and a fine group of trees, with some cattle, a woman and 
dog about to cross the shallow stream upon the large stones, 
another with an infant, and a third coming down for water, 
form the entire of the accessaries, animate and inanimate, com- 
bined in this picture. The sky is spacy, clear, and deep as 
nature itself; the distance recedes finely; and through the 
entire scene there is a presence of light and fulness of elastic 
atmosphere that are absolutely exhilarating. 

No. 58. The Approaching Foolstep. F. Stont.—This 
shews a blooming lady seated on a bank, and nursing a lap- 
dog. The figure is well drawn, and the attitude graceful. The 
colouring, too, is exact, and the general composition unob- 
jectionable. Yet this is not a work that strikes the fancy, or 
produces a lasting impression upon the mind. The genius of 
Mr. Srone delights in prettinesses, and he seems to fear 





grappling with a subject of difficulty and importance. 
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No. 59. Harvest-time, Westmoreland. H. Dawson.— 
A landscape of promise for this artist, whose name is new to 
us. Mr. Dawson has gone directly to nature, and the result 
is, that we have no tricky hackneyed combinations, which are 
at best none other than seekings for the picturesque, but the 
picturesque itself. The sky is cleverly painted, the colour 
faithful, and the handling throughout is characteristic of the 
objects represented. 

No. 66. Morning. J. Sant.—There is a freshness and 
hilarity in this work, which gives to the spectator an impulse 
of life and joy. It represents a Shepherd-boy with scrip and 
crook, on the summit of a mound, saluting a lark which carols 
to the morning sun as she rises from her dewy bed. This 
work, though weak in parts, is on the whole meritorious, 
and will repay examination. 

No. 67. Welch Mountain Scene, Autumnal cloudy 
Weather. H. Brigut.—Could it have been possible to arrest 
and fix the reflection of such a scene as this upon a mirror 
the impression produced upon the spectator could not have 
been more vivid and enduring than that arising from a view 
of this work. The details in chief are—a crazy, often- 
patched, mill, seated in a narrow dingle, among rocks, where 
nestle a few stunted trees; two children and three cows going 
down to the water give life to the scene. The picturesque 
forms, and novelty yet truth of effect, which Mr. Bricut’s 
works always offer, are here strikingly conspicuous; while the 
truth of colour to nature, and the freedom of the pencilling in 
every part, justify the highest commendation. 

No. 72. Dorothea, T. M. Joy.—All that is good in this 
work is evidently borrowed from Mr. Betu’s charming statue 
of this name; while the masculine form, the gigantic propor- 
tions, and other defects, are the artist’s own, and we give him 
the benefit of them. 

No. 83. The celebrated Oak in Polstead Park, Essex.— 
This noble ‘‘ Monarch of the woods,’’ interesting in decay, 
forms almost the entire attraction of this masterly picture. 
It is backed by a dense mass of trees, among which are the 
beech, the elm, the oak, the larch, and the fir. Above these 
rises the top of a church steeple. The foreground is a simple 
flat of grass, unbroken by ‘the introduction of figures, 
and devoid of the slightest interest in the shape 
of weeds. There is a fresh breezy sky, with drifting 
white clouds over head, and the only living objects 
introduced are a few jackdaws about the steeple-head, and 
some groups of deer, lying round the boles of the large trees. 
Yet this is one of the ablest landscapes we have lately seen. 
The simple circumstance of nature has been observed most 
scrupulously, and tells with force upon the spectator. Never 
have we seen the varieties of trees both in form and foliage 
more finely conveyed than here, The colour, spirit, substance, 
freshness, and sentiment of nature predominates every where ; 
and we heartily congratulate Mr. Lee on the production of a 
work of very high excellence in this walk of art. 

No. 89. The Fronde Riots. J, Gieert.—A powerfully 
conceived historical picture, the effect of which is marred by 
the ill-proportion of the figures, and the over charging of the 
colour. The men, for the most part, have huge heads and 
the brawny frames of giants, with the stature of dwarfs. 
The story is well told, the grouping skilful, and the expression 
correct. 

_No. 107. Scene in North Wales. J. Mrppteton.—A 
picturesque subject, treated in the manner of Bricut. The 
colouring is clear and warm, and the composition telling. 

No. 115. Vesuvius and the Bay of Naples from off Castel 
a Mare. E. W. Cooxe.—After his faithful transcripts of 
English coast-scenery, we turn to the works Mr. Cooke this 
year gives us from the shores of Italy, we confess, without 
pleasure. The atmosphere of Italy, aud the colour of nature 
in that region are overdone by Mr. Cooxe. The foreign 
country is, we think, more effectively suggested by the rigging 
and form of the vessels in this picture, than by any thing else ; 
but the water, it cannot be denied, is as exquisitely as the sky 
is execrably painted—the latter being dry, flat, and hard. 

No. 119. Morning: View of Naworth Castle, Northum- 
berland. Copiey Fire.pinc.—A sweet little landscape, deli- 
cately pencilled, clear and pure of colour, happily composed, 
and abounding with artistic feeling. 

No. 130. Balbrano, Lake of Como. G. E, Herninc.— 
This is a covetable picture ; airy, full of light, and extremely 








picturesque in subject. The wall running into the Jake, ter- 
minating with statue and pedestal, forms a valuable and telling 
feature in this landscape. 

No. 146. A Straw-Yard. J. ¥. Herrtnc.—This shews 
a farm-yard under snow, with horses, pigs, and poultry feed- 
ing; and for simple truth to nature, at least, may challenge 
comparison with any work in the gallery. 

No. 149. Fruit. G. Lance.—A pine-apple, branches of 
purple and white grapes, a peach, a plum, and a hedge- 
sparrow’s nest, with eggs, make up this picture, which all who 
examine will do so but to applaud and admire. 

No. 169. Drummossie Moor, the Battle-field of Culloden, 
W. Stmeon.—To this landscape has been assigned one of the 
places of honour in the first room, and justly. It is a power- 
ful work. The field of Culloden—place of woeful memory to 
the Scotch—is a dreary moor. The sun, here, has set, but 
his glory still lingers in the sky. Nothing breaks the wide 
expanse of moor save a few turf-stacks, and, in one point in 
middle ground, some two or three figures engaged in removing 
turf. Smoke trails slowly away in the distance. In the fore- 
ground is a boy with horse and sledge, beside a woman seated 
on a stump of decaying wood, and suckling an infant; a dog 
lapping at a pool of water, and some low mounds on each side 
trending down to the horizon, form the detail of this picture. 
The force especially, and the truth of colouring, in this picture, 
are very remarkable, and the sentiment preserved throughout 
is very appropriate. 

No. 177. Court-Yard and Corridor of an Hotel. H. Van 
Hove.—This interior is skilfully composed and effective, but 
is heavy and obscure in colour. 

No. 184. Fruit. G. Lance.—Who is there that sees this, 
and observes that it is sodd, but will break the tenth command- 
ment, and covet incontinently his neighbour’s goods? Itisa 
gorgeous painting—one that transcends the best works of CaM 
PIDOGLIO, VANDERWERF, VAN Hvysewn, and the best of the 
Dutch painters of still-life. Two huge melons, two peaches, @ 
bunch of purple grapes, three plums, and a broken fig, upon @ 
salver, a picturesque beaker of gold, a carved chalice with golden 
cover, surmounted by a statue, an archway at the back opening 
on the sky, and a richly-embroidered hanging curtain of white 
silk, are the details which combine in this picture. It beggars 
language to express adequately the marvellous fidelity with 
which these objects are represented ; therefore we give up the 
task in despair. 

—=<f= 


HB.—CaricaTures.—After a dearth, which all the world 
regrets, HB. has again rejoiced us with a prolific issue of five of 
his humorous records of our political times. The British Lion 
poked by Lord Palmerston, the Queen and Prince Albert spec- 
tators, has a most sinister glance in his eye. An interesting 
group represents six strange ‘‘ bed-fellows,’’ only they are 
bench-fellows in the House of Commons; and the next has 
three Hon. Members, Roebuck, Lord G. Bentinck, and Dis 
raeli; the latter receiving a lecture on elocution from the first in 
a ludicrous posture. The best, however, is Lord John Russell 
driving Lord G. Bentinck and Sir R. Inglis through the rough 
road of Irish measures. The likenesses are excellent. The 
last is a satire on the famous interview in which Guizot assured 
Lord Normanby that the Queen of Spain would be married 
first. Louis Philippe is dodging behind a screen. Another 
very clever hit. 





THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 


Drury LANE.—England is vindicating her claim to a re- 
spectable, if not to a high, place in musical art, and Mr. WAL- 
LACE, has, in his new opera of Matilda of Hungary, given proof 
that our nation can boast a native composer who may dispute 
the palm with the ablest of his contemporaries upon the conti- 
nent, too long accustomed to treat with contempt the music of 
Great Britain. The triumph of Monday was complete. Mr. 
Watvace’s work is a masterpiece; genius breathes upon 
every part, but especially in the third act, than which there is 
nothing finer in the whole range of modern music. The story is 
interesting. The scene is laid in Bohemia, at the period of the 
election to the throne of George Podiebrad, in 1458. The 
scenery is excellent : the dresses.and decorations are picturesque, 
and the eye is as much gratified as the ear. But no descriptiog 
will convey an idea of this portion of the attractions of the new 
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opera; they must be seen to be understood. Of the music, the 
most remarkable portions are, the finale of the first act, in which 
a delicious ballad, ‘‘ Adieu, fair land,’’ is introduced with extra- 
ordinary effect ; and the concluding march ‘ On to Prague,’ is 
as inspiriting an air as ever was heard. The second act is not so 





happy ; it is too long, and might be improved by curtailment of 


the heavier parts of the present score, and the introduction of two 
or three more airs, as a relief. Nevertheless it has some attrac- 
tions. There is a song, ‘‘ Pledge with cups,’’ energetically sung 
by WeIss; a sweet romance, by Miss Romer, ‘‘ Gone is that 
calmness,’’ which was encored, anda ballad, by HaRRISON, 
‘6 Like waves which o’er the ocean,’’ in his best manner. The 
third act is, however, that which especially entitles Mr. WALLACE 


to the reputation after which he aspires. It is thickly bestrewed | 


with charming melodies, and exhibits extraordinary powers of in- 
strumentation. An air destined to be universally popular, ‘‘ A 
lowly youth,’’ was sung by Miss Isaacs, and encored. Then 
followed a romance, exquisitely breathed by Miss Romer, ‘ In 
that devotion,”’ also honoured with an encore. A trio, by Har- 
RISON, BORRANI, and Weiss, ‘To see my king,’’ was en- 
cored with enthusiastic plaudits, and certainly any one of the 
masters of music would have been proud to own its authorship. 
The echoes of the shouts of the audience had scarcely died away 
when they were re-awakened even more vehémently by a beau- 
tiful duet, ‘‘What do I hear?’’ sung by Miss Romer and 
HARRISON. The finale bravura, ‘‘One gentle heart,’’ was a 
fine burst of music that worthily closed a composition of which 
every Englishman has cause to be proud. The spirited manager 
has spared no pains or expense in putting this opera upon the stage 
with all the scenic effect and splendour of decoration that its 
other more intellectual charms so richly deserve. 

LyceuM.—On Monday a new burlesque drama—one of the 
class for which this theatre has made itself famous—was brought 
out under the title of The Enchanted Forest, The tale is taken 
from Muszeus, where it is called ‘*‘ The Chronicle of the Three 
Sisters.’’ It is that of the three daughters of a baron, who 
marry three princes, compelled, by a genius who has a mortal 
enmity for their race, to assume, at certain times, the forms 
respectively of an eagle, a fish, and bear. A younger brother of 
the young ladies at last breaks the spell, and at the same time 
releases a sister of the priuces, whose hand is the reward of his 
valour. KEELEY personates the baron, Mrs. KEELEY is the 
valorous son, Misses DaLy, VILLARS, and BROMLEY are the 
three sisters. The acting is lively, the equivoques are good, the 


dialogue smart, and the scenery capital. It was warmly received, | 


and may anticipate a run. We recommend our readers to see 
it. Mr. Cuartes DANczr is the author. 

Crospy Hatu.—Mr. Love, the Polyphomist, on Wednes- 
day evening last, gave an entertainment in the above Hall, 
which proved to be one of high gratification to those who delight 
in ventriloquism. In the course of the evening, Mr. Love gave 
a short lecture on the occult powers of the human voice, which 
he illustrated with numerous experiments. We remember hav- 
ing heard Mr. Love in the provinces several years ago, and were 
then highly delighted with his clever performances ; nor were 
we less gratified with those of last Wednesday. We understand 
Mr. Love purposes giving a series of entertainments in Crosby 
Hall, which, we trust, will be supported as they deserve to be by 
the public. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE BARKER LIBRARY. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CRITIC. 


Sir,—The impression receivable from my letter, by every 
one understanding the vernacular tongue, was, that the inap- 
posite reply to my bookseller’s order had created a fear in my 
mind that Mr. Barker’s project was meeting with an un- 
favourable reception from the trade, and that, on a repetition 
of such answer, no more books would be procured for me 
through the house returning the answer, 

The impression made by ‘‘ A Lover of Truth’s”’ letter is, 
that his observations are no answer to my proposition ; that, 
as well, his signature is altogether inappropriate ; and that it 
is most probable he is a bookseller, having some interest in 
the sale of Mr. Nelson’s books, in contravention of Mr. Bar- 
ker’s ; but without the least disparagement to ‘‘ The Nelson 
Library,”’ concerning which I beg to thank your correspondent 
for his information. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
A SusscRiBer TO THE BARKER LipRARY. 

Atherstone, Feb. 22, 











NECROLOGY. 


MR. SHARON TURNER, 


The author of ‘‘ The History of the Anglo-Saxons,’’ died on 
| Saturday the 13th inst. at the advanced age of 79. He had been 
| ailing from the infirmities incident to old age ; and had altoge~ 
ther abstained from animal food for several years. His end was 

easy. He retired to bed about ten on Friday night—dozed 
quietly away—and expired, with a faint sigh, a few hours after. 
| Mr. Turner had been long before the public as an author ;—the 
| first volume of his ‘‘ History of the Anglo-Saxons’’ having ap- 
| peared in 1799, and his latest work (‘‘ Richard III.’’ a poem) in 
1845. His ‘* History of the Anglo-Saxons’’ was followed by a 
| ‘‘ History of England during the Middle Ages from the Norman 
Conquest to the end of Henry the Eighth’s reign’; and at a 
| subsequent period by a continuation of the same History from 
the Accession of Edward VI. to the death of Elizabeth. His 
other contributions to our literature consist of ‘‘ The Sacred 
History of the World attempted to be philosophically considered,’’ 
written in a series of letters to his son,—a work of no great au- 
thority, but popular because of its subject; and a volume, pub- 
lished anonymously, entitled ‘‘ Sacred Meditations.’”’ His best 
; work, and the one by which he will live, is his three volumes of 
Anglo-Saxon History. Mr. Turner was the first to refer to 
Anglo-Saxon MSS. for Anglo-Saxon History,—and the first in 
this country who gave an impulse to Anglo-Saxon studies. His 
style is full of detestable Gibbonisms; but his matter is good, 
and he is mentioned with great respect by many of our distin- 
| guished writers—by Scott, Southey, and Hallam. Mr. Turner 
| was a solicitor in Red Lion-square, and an early contributor to 
the Quarterly Review. He enjoyed a pension of 200/. a-year 
from the Crown, on account of his Anglo-Saxon acquirements ; 
and will be long remembered by his friends as a blameless, 
simple-minded man,—and by the public as one who has done 
good service in rendering English History full, particular, and 
trustworthy. 
—_~—- 


WILLIAM COLLINS, R.A. 


This celebrated painter died at ten o’clock on Wednesday, the 
17th inst. at the age of 59. He had been ill for some years 
past, but it was not till within the last six months that he wags 
obliged to abandon the pencil. His disease was one of the heart, 
terminating in dropsy. Critics in art associate the name of Col« 
lins with everything that is pleasing in rural life. ‘‘ Children 
picking hops,’”’ ‘‘ Children gathering blackberries,’ and ‘‘ Child 
ren examining the contents of a net;’’ with everything that is 
connected with the life of a fisherman on the sea coast—‘‘ Fisher 
men coming ashore before sunrise,’’ ‘‘ Fishermen on the look-~ 
out,’? and ‘‘ Fishermen getting out their nets.’’ Mr. Collins 
was the son of a picture dealer and cleaner—a man of ready wit 
—but best remembered by his ‘‘ Life of Morland, the Painter.’’ 
His son William was boro in 1788, and exhibited for the first 
time at the Royal Academy, in the year 1809, at the age of 21, 
Ip 1815 he was elected an associate of the Royal Academy, and 
in 1820 a royal academician. A very considerable alteration 
was made by Mr. Collins in his style and manner of painting 
after his visit to Italy in the years 1837 and 1838. Like his 
friend Wilkie he became ambitious of greater efforts, and visitors 
at the academy were surprised to see an old favourite quitting 
his sea-shore scenes, his muscle gatherers, and shrimpers, for 
‘The Two Disciples at Emmaus,”’ and ‘‘ Our Saviour with the 
Doctors in the Temple.” The latter picture is now at Bowood, 
the seat of the Marquis of Lansdowne. The head of Christ is 
uncommonly poor—the heads of the doctors finely painted, but 
rather vulgarly conceived. The colouring is very powerful and 
harmonious, Butit is not by his more ambitious efforts that Mr. 
Collins will be tried—some of his sea-shore scenes are exqui- 
sitely true to nature ; and his ‘‘ Rustic Civility ’’ (boys opening 
a gate), and his ‘‘ Happy as a King”’ (a boy swinging on the 
top of a gate), are incidents happily conceived, and charm- 
ingly painted. His ‘‘ Fetching the Doctor,’’ in the exhibi- 
tion of 1845, possesses a quiet humour different altogether 
from any of his former efforts. Mr. Collins received large 
prices for his pictures, and has left a widow and two sons to 
lament his loss. 

—~>—- 


MR. CHARLES HOOTON. 

We are sorry to find from the report of an inquest in the 
Nottingham Review, that Mr. Charles Hooton, known as the 
author of ‘‘ Bilbury Thurland,’’ ‘‘ Colin Clink,’’ &e. died in 
that town this week, from taking an over-dose of morphia (four 
grains). Mr Hooton was in his thirty-sixth year, and unmar- 
ried. He went to Texas a few years since, where he contracted 
the jungle fever, which renewed its attack on him each winter. 
Tt was to counteract its effects that he resorted to opium and 





morphia. 
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AND IMPROVEMENTS. 


Tue ELectric TELEGRAPH IN THE UNITED STATES.—A 
correspondent of Galignani’s Messenger has furnished to that 
paper some particulars illustrating the extent to which the elec- 
trical system has been carried in the United States, and the 
working perfection to which it has attained. A line has been com- 
pleted across the Alleghany Mountains, and it has worked admir- 





common writing paper with porter, coffee mixed with sugar and 
cream, or a solution of achill, then place the objects whose form 
is to be transferred on the prepared paper and expose them to 
the action of the sun’s rays or those of a common fire. Various 
other solutions may be used for the same purpose, as bichromate 
of potash, yellow chromate of potash, &c. When figured satin 
ribbons are saturated with such solutions and exposed to the 
sun’s rays, the raised patterns are given in beautiful relief 
in a lighter tint of the same colour asthe ground. The prin- 
ciple is capable of a very extended application.—Liverpool 


ably between Philadelphia and Pittsburg—a distance of 300 miles. | Journal. 


The journals of Pittsburg have published the proceedings of Con- 


A description of a Pneumatic Inspirator for the use of dry 


gress of one afternoononthe following morning; and this is the case | grinders, divers, firemen, &c. was communicated at the last 
with all the news from the great cities of the Atlantic coast. The | meeting of the Royal Society of Arts. As a remedy to the evil 
message of the Governor to the Legislature of New York deli- | 80 prevalent among grinders of needles and cutlery, the instru- 
vered at Albany on the 7th ult. and consisting of two columns | ment promises to be useful. This class of artizans generally 
and a half of solid nonpareil, was published in the city of New | die at between twenty-six and thirty. The invention consists 
York two hours after its delivery, having been transmitted sen- | Of a thin case of metal, glass, or other substance, 1} inches deep, 


tence by sentence by the electric telegraph. A company has 
been formed, with adequate capital, to construct a telegraphic 
communication between Washington and New Orleans, by the 
way of Richmond, Charleston, Mobile, &c. 

THE ARCHIMEDEAN STOVE.—A very ingenious apparatus, 
called by this name, may be seen at the Polytechnic Institution 
and on the premises of the patentee, Mr. Allen, No. 21, Wor- 
ship-street, where it is in constant operation to heat a portion of 
the premises. It is called the Archimedean, or screw stove, from 
the flame or heat from the furnace or place containing the fire 
being made to revolve in its ascent through a spiral funnel, so 
that it passes through a considerable length of space, and in so 
doing conveys and emits a vast degree of caloric influence to the 
surrounding atmosphere. There is no vapour, dust, or disagree- 
able smell; no generation of unpleasant gases, and no danger 
incurred. The mode of feeding the furnace or fire-place is by a 
tube, round which the screw or worm revolves ; the coke or coal 
being put in at the top, and falling into the fire-place as the fuel 
is burnt out or consumed. There are also appurtenances for receiv- 
ing the debris of the'fire, conveying away the smoke, &c. which are 
simple, yet complete. The cost of this apparatus is very trifling, 
the expense of the fuel being scarcely a fourth part of what a 
common chamber fire requires. The invention is that of a prac- 
tical working mechanician, and is the more valuable on that ac- 
count, as it is the result of experience, and not the plaything of 
a mere theorist. 

ECONOMICAL AND NUTRITIOUS Soups.—M. Soyer, the 
cook of the Reform Club, has lately paid attention to the pro- 
duction, at the cheapest rate, of nutritious soups for the poor. 
He strongly recommends the two following receipts to the at- 
tention of the public. For Soup No. 1:—Put one ounce of 
dripping into a saucepan holding two gallons of water, with a 
quarter of a pound of a leg of beef without bones, cut into 
square pieces about half an inch, and two middling sized onions, 
peeled and sliced. Set the saucepan over a fire, and stir the 
eontents round for a few minutes, until fried lightly brown. 
Add the peeling of two turnips, green leaves or tops of celery, 
and of two leeks cut into small pieces. Then add half a pound 
of common flour, and half a pound of pearl barley, mixing all 
well together. Add two gallons of water, three ounces of salt, 
and a quarter of an ounce of brown sugar, and allow all to 
simmer gently for three hours. The cost of the soup No 1 will 
be as follows :— 


Quarter of a pound of leg of beef at 4d. per Ib. ....... eos Ad. 
Two ounces of dripping fat, at 4d. per Ib. ....-....e00000 03 
Two onions and other vegetables .............00seeeseees 1 
Half a pound of flour, seconds, at J4d. per Ib............. 0? 
Half a pound of pearl barley, at 3d. per Ib. ............06% 1$ 


Three ounces of salt, with half an ounce of brown sugar at 


RE nbs bs ah canes ssoeadns eperasirpahakene cess Fs 
Ns wherant6.n0, chsh Bos eee Sade noisy pkpuas> ccnp Abe. Uesea 1 
I ID oss 655 60 oxic ecnd ob ccccebcessnceses 0 

6d. 


For soup No. 2, proceed as receipt No. 1 explains (as regards 
the fat, meat, onions, and the other vegetables), but add one 
quart of water upon the whole, which you Jet boil twenty 
minutes, stirring now and then to prevent burning; or else, if 
convenient, set it by the side of the fire, and add one pound of 
maize ; mix well together, and fill the stew-pan with six quarts 
of water ; season as above, let it simmer one hour, skim lightly, 
and it is then ready for use. One hundred gallons of this soup 
will cost under 1/. 

Mr. J. Boyd is the inventor of a ‘‘ Portable Vapour Bath,”’ 
the apparatus of which consists of a spirit lamp placed under a 
reservoir of water, upon the top of which is a perforated dish, 
to be used when a medicated vapour is required. The cost of 
this simple contrivance is very trifling. 

THERMOGENIC DRawING.—A scientific friend bas favoured 
us with the following ingenious mode of transferring the forms 
of natural objects or the patterns on ribbons to paper: Saturate 











2} long, and 3} in breadth at the base; and is so constructed 
as to cover the mouth and nostrils, and is retained on the face 
by an elastic band. This case is provided with two valves, made 
of vulcanised Indian rubber. One is in front of the case, and 
opens outwards ; the other is in the bottom, below the mouth, 
and opens inwards. A tube is attached to the case below the 
latter valve, and opens into the external air :—or it may be fixed 
to a vessel carried in the folds of the dress, and arranged with 
a tube having one opening to the air, whilst its lower extremity 
is immersed in a fluid which shall absorb or neutralise the 
noxious particles. 








JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 


Seventh Annual Report of the Crichton Royal Institution 

for Lunatics, Dumfries. 
Facts relating to the phenomena of insanity have a 
double interest. ‘The treatment of this most terrible of 
human calamities, from which none can deem himself 
exempt, is a matter of universal moment, and is always 
read with eager curiosity. The forms that insanity as- 
sumes, and the influences by which it may be controlled 
or cured, are, by the mental philosopher, reviewed with 
care, as helping to throw light upon that which he deems 
to be the loftiest object of scientific investigation—the 
nature, the anatomy, and the formation of the human 
mind. 

As gratifying to both of these important classes of 
readers, ‘'HE Critic has always given particular atten- 
tion to all publications that tend to throw light upon the 
subject of insanity, and especially to the reports of 
Lunatic Asylums, as containing the facts upon which 
Science must proceed in framing her hypotheses. The 
reports of the Chrichton Asylum at Duinfries have been 
remarkably rife with intelligence of this useful practical 
character. Last year we presented a very full analysis 
of its contents. We purpose to do the same with the 
report lately issued. 

This document opens with the assertion of a fact dis- 
creditable to our civilization, though too true, that the 
prejudices of habit even yet prevail to exclude the insane 
in private houses from the common regards and cares of 
humanity. This institution is to be enlarged, to meet 
that prejudice, and upon principles directly in defiance of 
it. The new edifice is not to be like a prison, but an 
elegant commodious building, where the patients will be 
carefully classified according to the manifestations of 
their disease. The difficulty of such classification is con- 
ceded, but it is not deemed to be insurmountable. 


Patient observation will establish that the majority of their 
most absurd and incongruous manifestations are the result of 
recognisable impulses or designs, and that where this connec- 
tion cannot be traced there is every probability that, as in sane 
men, their habits owe their origin to actual, but long-forgotten 
circumstances. These tendencies generally consist in delusions, 
false impressions, or morbid interpretations of real impres- 
sions, which become urgent or imperative from the absence of 
reason, or appear sound and sufficient grounds and justification 
for a particular course of conduct from its impairment or per- 
version. This opinion was perhaps first suggested by the case 














Fes. 27.] 





of a patient who nightly daubed the walls of his apartment 
with hideous, unintelligible arabesques, or scrawls, in every 
description of filth, who could not be deterred from the prac- 
tice by persuasions, or menaces, or bribes; who could not 
assign, or did not deign to assign, a reason for his revolting 
conduct, but who afterwards confessed that the figures traced 
so rudely presented to his fancy the most exquisitely designed 
and carefully finished pictures. 








The cases of the patients admitted during the past 
year are then classified, by way of illustration. The facts 
recorded are very curious. First, delusions proper are 
taken—those in which real external sensations produce 
false sensations on the brain. 


Eleven patients are thus affected; one of these sees in the 
motion of his wife’s hand, the expression of his daughter’s 
mouth, or hears in the words of common conversation, indi- 
cations of dislike and estrangement ; ard, in opposition to 
warm affection and a generous nature, becomes a prey to 
irritability, jealousy, groundless apprehension, and the petty 
persecution suggested by suspicion. Another perceives in the 
ordinary courtesies of an acquaintance a declaration of passion, 
cherishes the idea, and becomes cataleptic when so engrossed. 
Such states of convulsion or extacy are most frequently ob- 
served in mental disease arising from passion and devotion. 
Two patients recognise in the faces, or figure, or voices of the 
officers and attendants the lineaments of loved friends or 
relatives, where resemblance alone can exist, but of whose 
identity neither lengthened experience nor evidence of any 
kind appears tc uggest a doubt. One old woman remembers 
the appearance of the Physician in the land of Canaan, and 
under the instigation of some former attachment, and half 
obliterated recollection, invites his return to the Promised 
Land. This may be designated a reproduced delusion, as 
a similar train of thought existed in a previous attack of the 
disease. Two fragile women, with vitiated palate, and dis- 
ordered digestion, detect poison in their food, and have refused 
for many months to take it: another sees in the fire-place 
the commencement of the universal conflagration, and pro- 
ceeds to feed the flame. One respectable woman is startled 
by every noise, hears in every footstep the approach of pur- 
suers to take her to prison for imaginary crimes, and in the 
howl of the wind the articulate voices of indignant accusers ; 
and only finds repose and safety in the silence and solitude of 
night. 


And here the extraordinary fact is noticed, that this 
affection is hereditary ; and other cases are mentioned 
as proving that not only a tendency to delusion, but 
even the forms of delusions, are often hereditary. The 
next is an extremely interesting 


CASE OF DISEASED SIMPLE SUGGESTION. 


A lady, transferred from a less splendid residence, concluded 
that she had arrived at the palace of a nobleman, that she was 
attended by his menials, supplied with viands from his table ; 
but through a long series of delusions preserved a natural 
and congruous sequence, each successive irrational supposition 
being the legitimate suggestion of the antecedent. It is fur- 
ther to be remarked that this singular example of the law of 
simple suggestion may almost, at all times, be observed in her 
language. Amid great incoherence, it is evident that a word 
in one sentence almost invariably suggests the succeeding 
thought and sentence. The following example may be said to 
have been dictated by her :—‘‘ The shells, the beautiful pink 
shells, cast upon the sea-shore, require fifty days to consoli- 
date; but then marble coffins are expensive, and will not 
make into statues. And then they may speak of their Venus : 
but for my part I should rather go to Carlisle than Venice, 
for I have an old pier-glass that my ancestors received from 
Lord Stair, and he was a peer, and had s¢eps to his castle, 
and did not he wander from our communion, for it takes 
fifty years for their progress? Mr. S. was a hundred-and- 
four ; but what is ¢ime to the fair flowers, and the thyme that 
feeds the birds and bees.”’ 


We turn now to a case of 
ACQUIRED DELUSIONS. 
Among the cases long under observation there is an example 
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of what may be denominated acquired delusions; new errors 
engrafted upon the parent disease, and apparently depending 
upon the confinement and peculiar position of the visionary. 
A person of exquisite genius, and rare accomplishments, be- 
comes the victim of depression and self-disgust, delivers him- 
self over to the dominion and delirium of opium ; is impelled 
to suicide, and is coerced and secluded by those who form a 
just estimate of his position. His judgment appears as stabie 
upon its legitimate objects, his fancy as vivid and versatile, his 
powers of composition as unrestrained as in the meridian of 
health ; but to blank despondency has been added a wild but 
sincere conviction that perhaps for wise and benevolent pur- 
poses, he is the subject of a grand system of scientific experi- 
ment, that all which passes around is phantasmagoria, a farce, 
a deception ; that his will, desires, dreams, are subjected to 
the control of those who are unseen, perhaps distant ; that he 
is the unresisting victim of magnetism or occult influence, 
which he can neither appreciate nor oppose. 


Hallucinations form the second division, where, with- 
out an external impression, the mind conjures up past 
impressions and recollected images which it views as 
realities. ‘Twelve persons are thus affected. Two when 
they shut their eyes, see Elysian fields, peopled by 
glorious beings ; two, though in affluence, are tormented 
by prospects of ruin; a dancing-master fancies he has 
married a lady of rank. 

We pause here, but shall resume the analysis of this 
interesting report. 








Observations on Combe, “ On the Constitution of 
Man,” &c. London: Simpkin and Co. 
A COMMENTARY upon GEorGE ComBz’s immortal 
work—-that work which will assuredly be venerated by 
an admiring posterity, however coldly received by its 
contemporaries. The remarks before us are partly in 
praise, partly in objection, but most in the former. 


—@— 


A man, condemned to death by the Court of Assizes of the 
Ardéche, has petitioned the Minister of Justice to permit him to 
undergo his punishment by inhaling ether, death by such means, 
he understands, being without pain. 





Weirs-at-Law, Wert of Kin, Ke. THanted. 





(This is part of a complete list now being extracted for Tue Critic from 
the advertisements that have appeared in the newspapers during 
the present century. The reference, with the date and place of each 
advertisement, cannot be stated here without subjecting the paragraph 
to duty. But the figures refer to a corresponding entry in a book kept 
at Tue Critic Office, where these particulars are preserved, and 
which will be communicated to any applicant. To prevent impertinent 
curiosity, a fee of half-a-crown for each inquiry must be paid to the 
publisher, or if by letter, postage stamps to that amount inclosed.] 


662. Cuitpren of Martsaa WILLiaMs, wife of Taomas WILLIAMS, 
of Worcester, druggist, died in 1833. 

663. ReLations, Next or Kin, or Oruers interested in the estate and 

effects of Jonn HAMMOND, of Providence, Rhode Island, Nova 

Scotia, and who died at Weedon Bock, Northampton. Something 

to advantage. 

664. Next or Kin of Joun Lorn, of Calliards, Rochdale, yeoman, died 

5th Sept. 1828. 

665. Any persons claiming to be intended in the will of Jenemtau 

KNILt, of Han’s-place, St. Luke, Chelsea, Middlesex, died 7th 

April, 1837. In his will were the following words or clause : << 

give to my cousin, Mrs. Grace Turpin, of Maldon, a village near 

the town of Okehampton, Devon, 100/. in cash, and to three 
daughters whose names I do not know, for they are all married, to 
each of them I give 50/. in cash.”’ 

666. Next or Kin of Wituiam Davies, late of Giltspur-street, West 

Smithfield, London, upholder (died 3rd August, 1837), or their 

representatives. 

667. Next or Kin of James Grice, of Warrington, Lancaster, pawn- 

broker, died 27th Feb. 1837. A residuary gift. 

668. Miss Manne, who formerly resided at 5, Tavistock-street, 

Covent: garden, London, and afterwards went to Brighton, where 

it is believed she superintended a bazaar, or some fancy business. 

Something to advantage. 

669. Any person or persons of the surname of Cocutan, related to 
ANDREW CoGaLan, of the city of Bath, esq. lieutenant-colonel in 
her Majesty’s service, died 31st March, 1537, To come in and 
claim. 

670. Next or Kin of the late Ropert Henry Cumyns, minister af 
All Saints, Portsea, Hants. 

671. Heir-at-Law of Georce Watts, of Sale-house, Norfolk, gent. 





died 18th April, 1789. 
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672. Hern or Herrs-at-Law of James Hayman, of the White Hart 
public-house, corner of Exeter-street and Catherine-street, Strand, 
Middlesex (died in July 1833), or their representatives. 

673, CuILpRren of the MARRIAGE between James Rose and Saran his 
wife, who formerly lived at Isleworth, Middlesex, or their repre- 
sentatives. Also, Joun Rose, son of the said James Rosz, by a 
former marriage, or his representatives. : 

674, Next or Kin of Ann Dimspa.e, of Fuenchay, Winterbourne, 
Gloucestershire (died 22nd July, 1836), or their personal repre- 
sentatives. 

(To be continued weekly.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
The seale for advertising in THE Critic is 
For 50 words or less .......... 58. 
For every additional 10 words ,, 6d. 
For which a post-office order should be inclosed. 
N.B. For insertion in the first page the charge is one-fourth 
more, if expressly ordered for that page. 








NOTICE. 

The full price will be given for No. 79 of Tur Critic, and 
the Publisher will send postage-stamps in return to any per- 
son who will transmit a copy by post from the country, and 
will add the postage of the letter notifying from whom it 
comes. 

As several copies are wanted to complete sets that have been 
ordered, the Publisher will feel obliged to subscribers who 
do not care to preserve their copies, if they will make 
search for this number, and favour him with it. 








BOOKSELLERS’ CIRCULAR. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


THE CONDITION OF THE STATE PAPER OFFICE.—It be- 
comes more and more obvious, that there exists in that reposi- 
tory a most important collection of historical papers. Official 
forms and regulations, which, in the present state of things, are 
perhaps proper and necessary, have the effect of keeping this 
collection locked up from general use—from that use which alone 
can extract from it the information which it contains, and which 
is necessary for the attainment of any thing like accuracy re- 
specting the facts of English history. Whyisthis? Simply, 
we believe, because the attention of our public authorities is not 
drawn to the circumstance in a proper manner. The present 
condition and management of the State Paper Office, and the 
mode of access to its contents, is the greatest existing impedi- 
ment in the way of historical literature. The only uses of the 
collection anterior to the accession of the House of Hanover are 
neither political nor official, but historical and national. Why 
should they not be kept in a way in which they could be easily 
applied to their only uses? No one, we are convinced, wishes 
that they should be kent otherwise. The gentlemen who have 
the care of these papers do what little they can under existing 
regulations to facilitate inquiries, but it is the regulations them- 
selves which are in fault. They check all freedom of inquiry, 
produce a system of favouritism and exclusion, and lock up these 
papers as if it was fancied that public detriment and not public 
advantage would arise from their being inspected. Why does 
not the Camden Society take up this matter? A memorial from 
the Council would entitle them to the thanks of all literary men, 
and in all probability would be immediately successful. Or, 
better still, why does not some one whose station entitles him to 
interfere in such a matter, represent to our gracious Sovereign, 
that the kind of custody to which these her Majesty’s ancient 
official papers are subjected, is a serious hinderance to the pro- 
secution of those studies which set forth the greatness of her 
royal predecessors and the achievements of the nation over 
which she reigns so worthily, and that it would conduce to her 
own glory, and to what is still more dear to her, the public 
benefit, if she were to follow the example of George IV. in 
reference to the library of her Majecty’s grandfather, and pre- 
sent these papers to the nation.—Gentleman’s Magazine, Feb. 

Tre British MuseumM.—Saturday the concluding portion 
of the library of the Right Hon. T. Grenville, according to his 
bequest, was deposited in the Museum. The time occupied in 
the removal was five days, the number of books being 20,300 
volumes. In value, on account of their excellent condition, 
magnificent binding, and extreme rarity, they are estimated at 
100,0007. To give only a slight idea of the value of this acqui- 
sition to the British Museum, for which a special room has been 
provided, a notice of one of the books will suffice. The first is 
the Biblia Sacra Latina, upon vellum, the first edition of the 
Holy Scriptures, and the first book printed with moveable metal 
types by the inventors of printing. This book was printed at 
Mentz by Guttenburg and Faust, between the years 1450-5, and 





is executed in double columns, in imitation of the choir books of 
the period. The cost of getting up this work was so great that 
Schoeffer, the son-in-law of Faust, states in ‘‘ Trithemus’s 
Chronieles”’ that 4,000 florins were expended before twelve sheets 
were finished. The Bible is known as the Mazarine Bible, on 
account of a copy having been discovered in the library of Car- 
dinal Mazarine. It is so scarce that but four copies upon vellum 
and fourteen upon paper exist, nearly all of which are in public 
libraries. With regard to the value of the book, it may be stated 
that one upon paper fetched, at the sale of the library of the 
Duke of Sussex, 190/.—Globe. 
—@—. 
LIsT OF NEW BOOKS. 





Alison’s History of Europe, Vol. III. 12mo. 6s. cl. 

Beaven’s (Jas. D. D.), Recreations of a long vacation, ora visit to the 
Indian Mission in Upper Canada, 12mo. 4s. cl.—Bellingham’s (O. M, 
D.), Observations on Aneurism, 18mo. 4s. swd.—Black Prophet (The), 
by Wm. Carleton (Parlour Library, Vol. I.), 12mo, 1s. bds.—Bowter- 
wick’s History of Spanish Literature, translated from the German, by 
Thomasina Ross (Bogue’s European Library, Vol. XVII.) 1 2mo. 3s. 6d. 
cl.—Brett’s (T. H., M.D.) on Cataract, Artificial Pupil, &c. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
cl.—Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage, for 1847, royal Svo. 11, 18s. cl.— 
Burton’s (Jno. H.), Lives of Simon Lord Lovat and Duncan Forbes of 
Culloden, post 8vo. 9s. cl. 

Chamber’s (Robt.), Select Writings ; Essay, Familiar and Humourous, 
Vol. II. feap. 8vo. 4s. cl.—Child (Geo, C.), on Indigestion, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
el.—Chronicles of the Bastile, 8vo. 21s. cl.—Chronicles of the Charter- 
house, by a Carthusian, with illustrations, 8vo. 12s. 6d. cl.—Cresy’s 
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